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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


PaRLIAMENT has made some progress with the business of the 
session, pushing forward minor measures both at morning and 
evening sittings. The larger measures dealt with have been the 
Bankruptey Bill, Militia Organization, the Abolition of Local 
Forces for India Bill, and the Ecclesiastical Commission Bill. 

The Bankruptcy Bill has been in imminent danger of ship- 
wreck. It has a preface in the shape of a bill regulating sala- 
ries and other monetary matters. One of its provisions con- 
tained the word “ compensation.”” The House in Committee 
had agreed to this provision, but when the report was brought 
up Sir Henry Willoughby moved and carried the omission of the 
terrible word by a narrow majority. Now the compensation re- 
ferred to is a sum paid to old officers of the system abolished in 
1831. The bill would transfer this sum from the suitors’ fee 
fund to the Consolidated Fund. That is a part of the scheme 
which Sir Richard Bethell has elaborated with so much care. 
Seeing it struck out, Sir Richard, declaring it essential, said he 
must abandon the great Bankruptcy Bill itself. Ther arose a 
storm of remonstrance, and ultimately it was arranged that Sir 
Richard should take until Thursday to decide what he would do. 

But on Thursday night the great Indian blunder of the Go- 
vernment was a subject of debate all night, and the Bankruptcy 
Bill did not come on. 

The European Forces (India) Bill was, indeed, amply and 
ably debated. The opposition to this revolutionary measure was 
stronger in argument than in numbers. It embraced all sides of 
the House, Mr. Arthur Mills and Mr. Henry Baillie from the 
Opposition, Mr. Buxton from the Liberal side, Mr. Horsman 
from his undefined position. On the other side the best speakers 
were Mr. Baring, Colonel Perey Herbert, and the Minister of 
War. The debate was prolonged until after midnight, and then 
began a contest between the minority and majority of the kind 
which has been too common this session, It must be confessed 
that by not taking care to see that papers were printed, the Go- 
vernment is open to the charge of withholding information ; but 
much as we are opposed to the fatal scheme of destroying the 
local army, and taxing India for Imperial purposes, we should 
have preferred to see the bill read a second time, rather than see 
it made a means of unseemly opposition. The cause of the ob- 
jectors is a strong one; they fight for the safety of an empire ; 
and that is the only excuse for the many and useless divisions of 
Thursday night. The interests of the Royal Army are too well 
represented in the House of Commons for wisdom to prevail. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert’s exposition of the condition of our Militia 
force is in many respects satisfactory. We note two important 
principles it embodies. First, the Militia, though nominally 
general, will in future be practically local; next, and this is 
perhaps more important, Mr. Sidney Herbert acknowledges that 
the Militia should be regarded as strictly a reserve force. As 
much as possible, and as soon as possible, the Militia regiments | 
will be recruited solely in their respective counties, and they 
will not be called out, except for the annual training, on any 
occasion other than war, or some great emergency. If Mr. Her- 
bert’s plan is adhered to, we shall soon have the nucleus of a 
formidable militia. 

The Eeclesiastieal Commission Bill in the House of Commons 


and Lord John Russell, outvoted the Government. It is, how- 
ever, very questionable whether a Consul at Mozambique will be 
of any use in suppressing the Slave-trade in Eastern Africa. 
The real sinners are the Spanish Government, who could but 
will not put down the shameful traffic. 





The events of the week in Southern Italy have been of vast 
importance. It seems that the visit of the Commander de Mar- 
tino to Paris did not pass without result, although after his re- 
turn King Francis the Second remained obstinate in his refusal 
to grant any concession. ‘The success of Garibaldi seemed in- 
sufficient to turn him, but towards the end of last week a com- 
munication was received in Naples from Paris which was debated 
by the Council of the King, and the debate resulted in the 
adoption of five propositions by nine votes to three. The pro- 
posals were a complete change of Ministry—a decree of Consti- 
tution—an entire amnesty—alliance between Naples and Pied- 
mont—the adoption of the Italian flag in conjunction with the 
arms of Naples. A day later we learn that the King had as- 
sented to these propositions. 

The King has been ill, most probably with the worry inci- 
nent to his situation. The humiliation which he must have 
undergone in assenting to these proposals, may be measured by 
the amount of his resistance to the representations of his own 
advisers, even after he had been abandoned by Austria and con- 
quered by Garibaldi. He is now said to be acting with the ad- 
vice of a Council formed of all the members of his own family, 
including the Queen. 

In our second edition on Saturday last, we copied from a con- 
temporary the report of the newly announced position of the 
French troops in Rome, The Emperor Napoleon has guaranteed 
Rome as a residenee forthe Pontiff,—has postponed the with- 
drawal of the French troops,—and has announced that if the 
Romans should be attacked by the foreign mercenaries in the 
Papal pay, the Romans shall be defended by the French. This 
at once puts a stop to the combinations which were proceeding 
for a reactionary movement which was in contemplation not only 
in Rome but in Romagna and in Tuscany. 

The intelligence from Southern Italy and Rome had been 
ulready circulated in Vienna and Germany, and the effect was 
striking. Evidently it was considered as promising a prompt 
settlement of the Italian question generally. It is remarkable, 
however, that the Viennese journals suppress an important ele- 
ment in the arrangement. It is the enforced alliance between 
Naples and Piedmont. Germany is not yet prepared to admit 
that Italy has attained to any form of unity, 





The meeting at Baden has not yet been followed by any overt 
sequel. The manner in which it is construed in Vienna, how- 
ever, throws some light upon the business actually transacted. 
It is considered there that the meeting was conducive to the 
projects of Prussia, who, on the other hand, is regarded as hay- 
ing given pledges not to take the extreme anti-Austrian view 
suggested in Gotha. The meeting, therefore, is considered to 
have ended in a compromise, guaranteeing the safety of Austria 
in Germany, but tending to the advantage and supremacy of 
Prussia in the same region. To a certain extent this is a very 
natural view of the proceeding. We are bound to observe, how- 
ever, that, in Vienna, those who write for London papers are 
viewed with such jealousy by the authorities that they seldom 
attain to any actual information on the spot. On the other 
hand, our own information from the North of Germany supplies 





has at length passed a second reading. In case it should not 


a more specific explanation of the Baden meeting, and one which 
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has not yet been contradicted by anything which we have 
learned from other quarters, 

The Volunteers had their festival on Saturday. Great ex- 
pectations had been raised by the performances of such of the 
corps as had ‘‘come out” in the spring. The result exceeded 
every anticipation. Not only did the 21,000 men move into the 
Park by three gates from all parts of the metropolis with order 
and punctuality, but the whole moved out of the Park again in 
less than two hours without the least confusion—a feat that as- 
tonished the military men more than the splendid marching and 
gallant bearing of the battalions. Besides the evident delight of 
Queen Victoria, and the irrepressible approval of the military 
officers on the ground, Sir John Burgoyne and others have since 
expressed measured but substantial compliments to the force. 


Friday, June 29. Tenure of Land Improvement (Ireland) Bill in Committee 
Tax Bills Committee ; Mr. Collier’s Notice of Motion—Indian Papers ; Colonel 
Sykes’s Question—-European Forees (India) Bill postpencd—Bankruptcy Bill again 
postpened—Supply ; Civil Service Estimates. . 

Tue Bankruptcy Box. 

When the report on the Bankruptey and Insolvency (Salaries, &e.) 
Bill was brought up on Monday, Sir Henry Witiovenny moved that 
the word “ compensation” should be struck out from the first resolution, 
He contended that the report gave large power of granting compensation, 
The charges under this head on the Consolidated Fund have increased to 
an extent which is perfectly astounding, and now it was proposed to in- 
crease it by 21,000/. 

Sir Ricuarp Betuett said he was not surprised at the alarm shown 
at the amount of compensation already given; but the House would 





Sir John Burgoyne told the Elder and Honorary Brethren of the | 


Trinity House, that with a little more practice, these volunteer 
battalions will be fit for any duty. 
has often spoken coldly of volunteer soldiers, is the highest com- 
pliment yet paid to the new troops. We trust they will con- 
tinue to deserve it. 

The Prince of Wales has made his first public appearance. 


He has laid the foundation-stone of a School of Art at Vauxhall, | 


This, coming from one who | - . ; 
8 | had recommended that the compensations in question should not be 


| that the business of the court underwent an annual decrease. 


and has gone through the ordeal with coolness, and that modesty | 


of manner which characterizes him. ‘Soon he will enter on a 
larger stage, and represent British Royalty in North America, 
While he inaugurates the Victoria Bridge in Canada, his brother 
Alfred will lay the foundation-stone of a breakwater at Cape 


Town—a striking and poetical fact, significant of the wide- | 


spread dominion of our race. 

On the 10th of July, the Prince of Wales leaves England for 
Canada, and it has now been officially notified that he will not 
return to this country without having visited the United States, 
In Canada, preparations are in progress to receive, in a fitting 
manner, the eldest son of Queen Victoria. And we are certain, 
too, that in the United States of America he will receive as cor- 
dial and enthusiastic a welcome as among the loyal and devoted 
subjects of the Queen in Canada. The Prince will learn there, 
how real is the accord between the people of England and 
America, and how the tie of a common origin and a common lan- 
guage is strong enough to baulk the efforts of any foolish Go- 
vernment which might attempt to provoke or foster ill-feeling 
between the two nations. 





Statements have appeared to the effect that fresh troubles have 
arisen, or are likely to arise, in the island of San Juan, The 
story is that General Harney has ignored the arrangement made 
by General Scott, and has refused to recognize a joint military | 
occupation of this island by British and American troops. It is 
added, that he has removed the officer left in command by Gene- 
ral Scott, on the plea that he was too partial to the English, and 
that he has replaced him by an officer notorious for his anti-Eng- 
lish prejudices. We publish this intelligence as we receive it, 
only adding the caution, that qui n’entend qu’une cloche, n’en- 
tend qu’un son, 





The wreck of the Malabar at Point de Galle, the narrow 
escape of Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, the actual loss of creden- 
tials, papers, decorations, cargo, brings home to us the shock- 
ingly defective condition of that important mail station. Here 
is a stout ship wrecked at her moorings in a bay the resort of 
ships always laden with valuable cargoes and valuable lives. 
Yet the expenditure of a few hundred thousand pounds would 
make it safe. What amount of loss does it require to make a 
British Government take simple measures to prevent any more ? 








Debates and Proceedings in Parliament, 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, June 25. Consulship at Mozambique ; Lord Strathe- 
den’s Motion. 

Tuesday, June 26. Ecclesiastical Commission; the Archbishop of York’s Bill 
read a second time—Church Temporalities (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill read a 
third time and passed—Ecclesiastical Courts and Registers (Ireland) Bill read 
a third time and passed. 

Thursday, June 28, Breakwaters and Harbours; Lord Clanricarde’s Motion— 
Law of Evidence ; Lord Brougham’s Bill read a first time—New Zealand Bill read a 
first time. 

Friday, June 29, Trotman’s Anchors; Lord Hardwicke’s Question—Irish Mail 
Packets ; Lord Dungannon’s Question—Harbours and Breakwaters ; Lord Clanri- 
carde’s Question—Tithe Commutation Bill read a second time—Spirits (Ireland) 
Act Amendment Bill read a second time. 

Hovse or Commons, Monday, June 25. Bankruptcy (Salaries, &c.) Bill, Debate 
on Report adjourned—Excise and Assessed Taxes Acts ; Committee—Tithe Com- 
mutation Bill read a third time and passed—Spirits Bill committed—Oxford Uni- 
versity (No. 2) Bill read a second time—Refreshment Houses and Wine Licences 
(Ireland) Bill read a second time—Ecclesiastical Com: i Bill read a second 
time—Mines Regulation and Inspection Bill in Committee. 

Tuesday, June 26. Irish Appointments; Mr. Conolly’s Motion—Distress in 
Erris; Mr. Hennessy’s Motion—The Militia; Mr. Herbert's Bill, leave given— 
Corrupt Practices ; Sir George Lewis’s Bill, leave given—Locomotive Bill in Com- 
mittee— Anstruther Harbour Bill read a third time and passed. 

Wednesday, June 27. Labourers’ Cottages (Scotland) Bill committed—Bleach- 
ing and Dyeing Works Bill in Committee. 

Thursday, June 28, European Forces (India) Bill; Debate on the second read- 
ng, adjourned, 











| asked to legislate in the dark upon a most vital question. 


perceive that it is the price paid by the country for former errors. The 
bill before the House did not contain a word relating to compensation, 
The compensations referred to were granted in 1831, when the old 
system of bankruptcy was put anendto. The compensation was charged 
on the fee-fund in the belief that the business of the Court would in- 
crease ; but so little in consonance with the wishes of the community, 
Under 
those circumstances, the Commission which had been appointed in 1854, 


charged on the fee-fund, inasmuch as it was not just that the creditors 
should be obliged to pay the penalty occasioned by former errors. In 
conformity with the recommendation of the Commission, therefore, the 
present bill proposed to transfer the compensations mentioned in its 140th 
clause to the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. ‘Barrow and Mr. Haprretp, haying objected to compensations, 
and Colonel Frencu having taken exception to the bill altogether, the 
House divided when the motion was carried by 111 to 98. 

The Speaker then put the question that the House should agree to 
the resolution as amended ; whereupon Sir Ricuarp Beruext said that 
as the whole bill was founded on the proposition that compensation 
should be taken from the Consolidated Fund, he could not, therefore, go 
on with the Bankruptcy Bill. 

Mr. Matiys thought this a proper course, and said he was sure 
Members did not know what they were voting for. 

Mr. Bricur said Sir Richard seemed to have come suddenly to the 
determination to withdraw the bill. It was not necessary to do so, It 
is the strong wish of the mercantile community that the bill should pass, 
Ile suggested that Sir Richard should take twenty-four hours to re- 
consider the question, before he added to the disasters of the session. 
Mr. Bovverie joined his entreaties to those of Mr. Bright. Mr. Mow- 
BRAY disclaimed the imputation of ignorance on the subject. It is, 
he said, ‘* because I have seen the practical working of a system which 
saddles the Consolidated Fund with hundreds of thousands a year for the 
benefit of persons in the prime of life who are perfectly competent to dis- 
charge any duties which may be imposed upon them that I went into 
the same lobby with the majority on this occasion.” 

Sir Ricuarp Bernett said that he had not imputed ignorance to Mr. 
Mowbray. It was Mr. Mowbray’s side of the House that insisted un 
compensations. Reluctant to withdraw a bill which had cost him so 
many months of labour, he would give the House an opportunity of re- 
viewing its decision. He would take a division on the resolution, and 
if the House repeated the vote, then reluctantly and mournfully he 
must withdraw the next order of the day—the Bankruptcy Bill. 

Mr. Exxice vindicated his ypte and said he should exercise his ‘right 
of giving an independent vote, and throw upon the Government the res- 
ponsibility of withdrawing the bill on untenable and unjustifiable 
grounds, Sir Henry WitLoveusy exhorted the House to stand by its 
decision. Mr. Coxtins hoped the House would not be influenced by the 
threat to withdraw the bill. Mr. Hrapiam said the principle involved is 
essential to the measure, and without it the bill could not be proceeded with. 

Mr. Hentey sharply assailed Mr. Malins for imputing ignorance to 
the majority. 

Sir Gzorce Grey said the vote come to, placed Sir Richard Bethell in 
a position of great difficulty. But it was desirable that he should have 
time to consider, if he felt in a position to do so, how the inconvenience 
might be remedied, and therefore Sir George suggested the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Sir Hveu Carens, remarking that had he been present he should have 
supported Sir Richard, to whom the country owes a deep debt of grati- 
tude, approved of the course suggested by Sir George Grey. 

Debate adjourned. 

Evrorean Forces (Inpra) Brix. 

The debate on the order for the second reading of this bill was begun 
on Thursday. 

Mr, Artaur Mrn1s opposed the bill, on sanitary, political, and 
military grounds. He complained that the Secretary for India has 
not only monopolized the decision of the question, ignoring the Council 
for India, but desired to withdraw the scheme of amalgamation from the 
consideration of the House of Commons. He moved that the bill should 
be read a second time that day three mon 

Sir Epwarp Cotesrooke seconded the amendment. The we 

x 2. G. 
Barine defended the course pursued by the Government, To say 
that Sir Charles Wood has not consulted the Council of India is only 
a technical objection. When the change is effected the officers will be 
just as well trained as they were under the old apie. The power of 
the Governor-General will not be touched. It will remain as it is now. 
Mr. Henry Barure opposed the bill at great length, and especially 
made it a charge that Sir Charles Wood had not submitted his scheme of 
amalgamation te the House. The change would impose additional ex- 

mses on India, and subject it to the control of the War Office. Sir 
| Verney took the same side, emphatically pointing out the fact 
that the officers of the Royal Army do not behave with that consideration 
and kindness towards the natives which characterize the officers of the 
local army. Sir Joun Exrutystone also op the bill, and brought 
his Indian experience to bear against it. Mr. Arraur Krynarep and 
Sir Mrvro Farquaar were on the same side. 

On the other hand, Mr. Vansrrrart and Colonel Percy Hexnert 
unhesitatingly supported the bill. 

Mr, Sexven trusted that the House would remember that the Council 
f India were strongly against the scheme of the Government, as well 
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as the Council of Calcutta, including Mr. Wilson ; that it had been con- 
demned by Lord Ellenborough, Lord Canning, and Sir John Lawrence ; 
that the late Government had been in favour of a local force, and the 
present Government had been of the the same opinion last year. Ie ar- 
gued, upon sanitary, financial, and other grounds, in opposition to the 
bill. 

Mr. Horsman said that the question as to whether there should be a 
local or an imperial army in India was not the first question to be con- 
sidered; but there were two preliminary inquiries :—First, whether the 
House had received adequate information on the subject ; and secondly, 
whether the large change proposed was to be carried out by a simple re- 
solution, after the passing of which the House would hear no more of 
the matter. It was an attempt to dodge the House, and to avoid its 








coming to a decision on the mixed military and political question, and | 


to remit it to the hands of the Horse Guards, The Army in India, by a 


combination of political functions, governed India, and the transferrence | 


of the civil power from the Company to the Crown was a simple matter, 


while the real difficulty lay in the transfer of the military power and | 


eommand. This bill of two clauses repealed all the laws by which the 
empire of India had hitherto been governed; and it required the 
greatest care and circumspection on the part of Parliament. Because 
the solution of this question had bafiled the Secretary and Council of 
India and the Cabinet, it had been committed to the irresponsible au- 
thority of the Horse Guards, and the Supreme Government of India was 
transferred from the Governor-General to that department. The right 
honourable gentleman very strenuously denounced the alteration of 
opinion with regard to the maintenance of a local force in India—a mea- 


sure which he had advocated and endeavoured to carry out by means of 


a bill which he had prepared last year—and which change of opinion 
nothing had been shown to justify. [le made very strong charges 
against Sir Charles Wood of suppressing documents and despatches 
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Militia upon the local principle, you have all the advantages of the local 
force, with this further advantage—that you have a well organized force, 
with a capital corps of officers and a permanent staff. Nothing, therefore, 
in my opinion can be more unwise than to introduce a Local Militia in the 
place of a general foree, which in its natural constitution is local, but which 
by legislative interference you have chosen to divert from its natural con- 
stitution. I come, therefore, to the conclusion that it will not be wise to 
attempt any change in this respect until you have tried the Militia law as it 
stands. The one thing the Militia wants is to be let alone. It has aecapital 
constitution; the law on which it is founded is sound and wise; but Parlia- 
ment under the pressure of a great emergency set it aside. I hope, how- 
ever, that the House will not be induced to depart from the law, but will 
give it now, almost for the first time since it was enacted some few years 
ago, a fair trial.” 

Mr. Herbert next explained, in great detail, the changes proposed and 
yartly carried out. Militia may volunteer to serve ia Ireland, the Channel 
fal inds, or the Colonies. Small battalions may be amalgamated with others 
of like strength. This has been ali vad y done in Seotland and Wales with 
success. The times of training are now fixed beforehand, and the training 
will be simultancous in order to check desertions. Increased pay is granted 
to adjutants who no longer depend on fluctuating allowances, from head 





} money from recruits, and the like. Government has desired the Lords- 


Lieutenant and commanding officers to take none but men of known resi- 
dence and fixed habits, and this has led to marked improvement. In 1859, 
there were 44,340 present, and 30,457 absent in the disembodied regiments. 


| The absentees have been struck off. Fifty-four regiments trained this year, 


which would have shown that the reason for his change of opinion | 


existed at the time when he was in favour of a local force, and Mr. 


Horsman declined to consider the question under such circumstances of | 


imperfect information. 

Mr. Stoxey Herpert said that Mr. Horsman had confined himself to 
a condemnation of the excessive transgressions of the Government. As 
to the suppression and delay of documents, the papers in question had 
been presented in March ; and it was not the fault of the Government 
if they had not been printed. There was nota single part of this change 
which could not have been effected by regulation, and without coming 
to that House at all; but it was thought only proper to do so, As to 
the bill for increasing the local army last year, that was brought in as a 
precautionary measure, because it was believed the number of the 


men in that force was in excess of the number sanctioned by | 


statute. If the Government had produced a detailed plan before 


asking the assent of the House to the main principle involved, no | 
doubt complaints would have been made of such a_ precipitate 
and unconstitutional course. There was not a question of ex- | 


pense with regard to the army which the Government in India had 
not in its own hands, and the authorities at home had no power 
whatever to get a sixpence spent on the British soldier in India ; and not 
a jot of additional power was given by this bill. There was no intention 


and no power taken to render the Commander-in-chicf in India inde- | 


pendent of the Governor-General. Mr, Herbert had never had a more 


difficult question to deal with, and having a bias in favour of a local | 


army, he had come slowly and reluctantly to a contrary opinion; but 
which he had arrived at on a consideration of the weight of authority, 
especially as applied to the important circumstance of the mutiny of the 
local force, the extent of which had been underrated, for the mutincers 
had entered into communication with the Sikhs for the purpose of an at- 
tempt to drive the Queen's army out of India. 

Mr. Ric moved the adjournment of the debate, which was opposed 
by Lord Patuerston. 

On a division, the motion for adjournment was rejected by 262 to 83. 

Mr. Dayny Seymour moved the adjournment of the TLouse. 

On a division this motion was lost by 229 to 51. 

Mr. Hennessy again moved the adjournment of the debate. 

On a division, the motion was negatived by 190 to 43. 

Mr. A. Mrixs moved the adjournment of the House. 

Lord Patmerston, who had expressed his willingness to agree to the 
adjournment before the previous division, but who was overruled by the 
majority, now suggested that the motion for the adjournment of the 
House and that for the adjournment of the debate be acceded to, This 
was done, and the debate adjourned until Friday. 

Tae Mmurta, 

Mr, Stoney Herert moved, on Tuesday, for leave to introduce a bill 
to Amend the Laws relating to the Militia. In doing so he made an 
important statement. 

Owing to continual changes the Militia has been for years in an un- 
satisfactory state. For its numbers it is not inefficient, no Militia was 
ever more efficient, but its strength has fallen short of the quota, and 
more men appeared on paper than could be accounted for on parade. 
That does not arise from want of material. There were in England in 
1851 4,167,000 adult males, between eighteen and forty-five years of 
age, and there will be next year 4,622,000. Compared with the men of 
the soldier age 120,000 is nothing. The cause of non-attendance has 
been the constant embodiments and disembodiments, and the recruiting 
of the Line in the ranks of the Militia. Then the embodiment of the 
Militia has driven out the country gentlemen, and the connexion of a 
regiment with its county is injured by removing it for six months or two 
years to do garrison duty. The men have the same feeling of objection. 
The Militia should be a reserve force to be embodied in case of war, and 
the labouring classes look upon embodiment, except in case of war, 
as a breach of faith. As to Local Militia, Mr. Herbert made these 
remarks :— 

** A good deal has been said in favour of a Local Militia. Now, I do not 
understand what is the difference between a Local and a General Militia. 
The popular notion is that the Local Militia is a force confined to its own 
county, and thata General Militia force is one each regiment of which may 
be removed from its county. But, strictly speaking, you can no more take 
the General Militia out of their respective counties than a Local Militia. 
At this moment we have an exceptional Act of Parliament enabling the Go- 
vernment to = Militia, although the condition which the law held 
necessary to embodiment does not exist. But, if you maintain a General 





have supplied 48,569 men, The abseutees have diminished at the rate of 
one-half. It will take time to induce the labouring classes again to put 
faith in the Government. The whole of the Militia is now armed with the 
Enfield Rifle, and 94 adjutants and 260 sergeants have passed through Hythe 
with credit. Promotion in the regiments as a rule is to go by seniority, and 
when the Lord-Lieutenant breaks the rule, he must assign a reason, All 


men reénrolled, after five years’ service, are to receive an addition of ten 


shillings to the bounty, instead of good conduct money. Free kits are given, 
school fees are abolished, Arrangements are made for amalgamating the 
artillery force of different countries, for building stores, and power is taken 


to call out troops for training either on enrolment or sometime before the 
general training of the regiments. Power is to be taken under the bill to 
raise the English Militia from 80,009 to 120,000; the Scotch from 5000 to 
10,000; and the Irish, from 15,000 to 30,000. Since the Volunteer move- 
ment, it has been difficult to attract the non-commissioned officer t 
Militia. ‘‘The Volunteer corps are very naturally eager to receive as mu 
assistance as possible in their ditt ind f am sure that nobody who witnessed 
the spectacle in Hyde Park on Saturday—which seemed to me one of the 
greatest and most imposing which has taken place in the metropolis for 
vears—would grudge those corps the aid of those non-commissioned officers 
by whom they appear to have so well profited. (Cheers.) It is, however, 
important that the Militia force, which is of a permanent nature, should be 
made as efficient as possible; and I therefore propose to afford the perma- 


he 


h 


nent Stat!—not by the present bill, but by the Militia Pay Bill, which will 
hereafter be introduced—increased pay.” Ensigns are difficult to obtain, 
and two lieutenants are to be appointed to carry the « vlours. In conclusion, 
he said :—** This bill does not propose to reorgani the Militia, or to esta- 


blish in this country any foreign system in the raising and maintenance of 
that foree. Our duty is, it appears to me, to keep up the traditions of the 
Militia, and to endeavour, by strict adherence to them, to bring it into a 
more efficient state.’”” (Cheevs.) 

The bill was well received, and leave was given to bring it in, 

EcciestasticAL CoMMissIon, 

Mr. Benrrvecxk resumed, on Monday, the debate on the Ecclesiastica 
Commission Bill, by delivering a spec h in support of Mr, Selwyn's 
amendment, that the bill should be read a second time that day six 
months. He was followed by Mr. Howr. 

Mr, Mauins condemned the system of centralization embodied in the 
bill, and suggested that the deans and chapters, instead of being allowed 
to retain their entire estates, should be secured a proper stipend, and that 
some simple machinery be arranged by which to hand over the surplus 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The bill confiscates the rights of 
le ssccs. 

Lord Joun Rvussewt said that Mr. Malins seemed to propose the con- 
fiscation of the rights of the lessors. JTlaving explained the old system 
of fines on renewals of leases for lives to show that the lessor always re- 
tained the right to allow no more lives to be put in, he said the object of 
the bill was to insure a more equitable distribution of Church revenues, 
so that the excess of income from capitular estates should go to the aug- 
mentation of small livings. He had always been of opinion that it was 
desirable that the bishops and deans and chapters should hold landed 
property. He was ready to admit that if the estates of the Church were 
sold and the money invested in the funds, the dignitaries of the Fsta- 
blishment might have more certain incomes; but then they would not 
have that dependence on the land and that fixed stake in the country 
which it was desirable they should possess. 

Mr. Sorurxon Estcourt was opposed tothe measure, because it made 
use of the machinery of the Ecclesiastical Commission alike for the sale 
and future management of the estates. The ancient system of manage- 
ment was, in his opinion, preferable to that which it was proposed to 


1 





substitute by modern legislation. He thought, however, that the obj« 
tions which had been urged against the measure could be better diseussec 
in Committee. 

Mr. Seiwyn withdrew the amendment, and the bill was read a second 
time. 

In the Upper House the Archbishop of York moved the second read- 
ing of a bill to authorize the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to give due 
consideration to local claims on their funds. The spiritual wants of the 
working-classes in any district should be provided for before any of the 
moncy goes to the common fund. ; 

The Earl of Curcurster thought the bill should be postponed until 
the measure before the other House came up. Earl Granviie modified 
this suggestion—postponed until the House had reason to doubt whether 
the bill would come up. The Archbishop of York agreed, provided (o- 
vernment would give his bill precedence. Earl Grey said a- ment 
would be justifiable if Government would support the bill, Then fol- 
lowed a discussion on the point. The Government would give no assur- 
ance. A large number of Peers were decidedly in favour of the principle, 
and the bill was read a second time. 

Tue Siave-TRADe. 

Lord SrraTHEDEN moved that an humble address be presented to Ler 

Majesty, praying her Majesty to be graciously pleased to appoint @ 
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Consul at Mozambique, with a view to promote the interests of com- 
merce and the execution of the treaties between Great Britain and Por- 
a upon the Slave-trade. 

ord Woprnovse said that although he objected, in the name of the 
Government, to the address moved for, he was not sorry that the matter 
had been brought under the consideration of the House. In respect to 
the appointment of a Consul at Mozambique for the suppression of the 
Slave-trade, he thought that the > apm of that trade depended more 
upon developing the resources of the country, and imbuing the natives 
with a love of trade and commerce, than upon either ourselves or the 
Portuguese. To further these objects the Government had thought that 
it would be better to forward the objects of Dr. Livingstone’s expedition, 
which they had done by proposing a grant of public money to assist him, 
than by appointing a Consul at Mozambique. The real source of the 
evil, however, was not on this, but on the other side of the Atlantic, at 
Cuba. He hoped Lord Stratheden would not persevere in his motion. 

Lord Brovenam said that until the Portuguese honestly carried out 
the engagements by which they had bound themselves, so long would 
the development of the resources of the East Coast of Africa, in spite of 
any efforts on our part be retarded. He strongly denounced the in- 
sincerity of Spain in suppressing the Slave-trade in Cuba, and con- 
trasted with it the conduct of Brazil, which had done its best to do away 
with this inhuman traffic by admitting emancipated Negroes to the 
highest public trusts and to an equality with the Whites in social life 
In conclusion, he inveighed against the harshness of the laws of the 
United States in regard to the Negroes, and read to the House an ex- 
tract from a decision of the Supreme Court, declaring that no Negro had 
7 rights which a white man is bound to respect. 

he Bishop of Oxrorp was much disappointed at the announcement 
of Lord Wodehouse that it was not the intention of the Government to 
appoint a consul at Mozambique. He agreed with Lord Wodehouse in 
the importance of Dr. Livingstone’s expedition, but thought it would be 
of small avail if not backed by the influence of a British Consul at Mo- 
zambique. He trusted that the decision of the Government on this sub- 
ject was not final. 

The Duke of Somerser wanted to know how the appointment of a 
consul at Mozambique would tend to the suppression of the Slave-trade ? 
As long as vessels carrying an American flag were exempt from exami- 
nation it would be impossible to stop the traffic in human flesh. The 
only place where it would be possible to affect the Slave-trade was at 
Cuba. He was glad to see that the United States had codperated lately 
with us in suppressing this trade by sending a squadron to the West 
coast of Africa. 

Earl Granvit_r trusted Lord Stratheden would withdraw bis motion, 
as, if persisted in, he should feel bound to oppose it. That course might 
lay the Government open to a false charge of Jukewarmness in the sup- 

ression of the Slave-trade, than which nothing would be more un- 
ounded. 

Lord Stratuepen declined to withdraw the motion, and the House 
divided, when the numbers were—Content, 11; Not content, 6; Ma- 
jority, 6. 

Motion agreed to. 

BieacuinG Birt. The Wednesday sitting was mainly occupied with 
the consideration of the Bleaching and Dyeing Works Bill. The debate on 
an amendment moved by Sir Hueu Cairns to exempt from the operation 
of the bill the linen bleaching ground of Ireland, was resumed, and carried 
on with spirit for some time. In the end the amendment was carried by 
190 to 48. An equally long discussion arose on an amendment, moved by 
Mr. Ecrrton, fixing the hours of labour at twelve instead of ten. Mr. 
Rorsvuck, Lord Joun Manners, Mr. Croox, Sir Grorcr Lewis and 
other Members who protested against the attempt to turn a ten hours into 
a twelve hours bill. Amendment negatived by 256 to 42, Mr. Earrron 
moved a new clause, exempting works wherein royal blue dyeing is carried 
on. Negatived by 109 to 55. 

The clock here put a stop to further proceedings for the day. 

MininG Recutations. The House went again into Committee on the 
Mines Regulation and Inspection Bill, and made progress. On clause 10, 
Mr. Ayrton moved the insertion of words compelling proprietors to fence 
off places not being worked, so that the foul air might be kept out of the 
places in use. Carried by 185 to 18, Mr. Ayrron carried another amend- 
ment, providing that refuges should be constructed every twenty yards. Mr. 
Bruce proposed to insert words enabling proprietors to dispense with the 
use of covered cars, except when repairs were in progress, Negatived by 
127 to 47. Motion to report progress agreed to. 

BreakwaAters and Harnovrs. The Marquis of CLANRICARDE moved 
for a Committee to inquire whether harbours and breakwaters cannot be 
constructed at less cost. He objected to the report of the Harbour Commis- 
sioners, because its plans were too extensive and costly, suggesting floating 
breakwaters, The Duke of Somerset said recent reports on floating break- 
waters had not been favourable. He should be glad to see the experiment 
tried, but could not see the necessity for an inquiry. A conversational de-~ 
bate ensued. Earl GRANVILLE did not oppose the motion. Ifa Commit- 
tee could be got, Lord Clanricarde might take one; but Lord CLANRICARDE 
withdrew the motion. 

Distress in Erris. Mr, Henessy moved an address to the Crown, 
praying her Majesty to direct that steps should be taken to relieve the dis- 
tress prevailing in Erris and other parts of Ireland. The distress, very se- 
vere, has been eaused by the hard winter. It has been relieved by private 
subscription. He complained that the Irish Poor-law did not admit of out- 
door relief. Mr. CaAnpWELL’s answer was that the workhouse, only con- 
tained 120 inmates; it will hold 600. Private funds have given relief to 
all who needed it. Mr. M‘Evoy, Lord Fermoy and Mr. Maguire, said 
the Poor-law does not work well. People will do anything rather than go 
into the workhouse, and that some other mode of relief must be provided. 
Mr. Loncrietp and Colonel Dunne supported the motion on the same 
ground. Mr. Crrve and Mr. Estcourt opposed it, the latter on the ground 
that the facts had not been established before a Select Committee. Motion 
negatived by 84 to 49, 

InisH APPOINTMENTS. Mr. ConoLty moved two resolutions severely 
censuring Lord Carlisle for his Irish appointments, especially those of Mr. 
Lyle to be Lord Lieutenant of Lendenliory, and Mr. Tenison to be Lord 
Lieutenant of Rosocommon. He made a speech full of personalties and 
angry expressions which caused much amusement. 

r. CARDWELL defended the Lord-Lieutenant in which he was aided by 
Mr. M‘Manon, Mr. Ornmsny Gore, Sir Grorce Grey, Mr. Horsman, 
and heartily by Lord Patmerstoy. Mr. Conolly’s supporters were Colonel 
Frencu and Captain ARCHDALL. Motion negatived, without a division 
amid some laughter. 








THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW. 

The review, or inspection of the Volunteers by Queen Victoria, in 
Hyde Park, on Saturday, the 23d of June, s all expectations. It 
is admitted to have been one of the most impressive demonstrations seen 
of late years in this metropolis. Perhaps the novelty of the sight and 
the mass of the citizen soldiers materially helped to produce this impres- 
sion; but, making all allowance for these two facts, it is unanimous} 
ca that the substantial thing transacted touched most deeply the be- 

olders. 

Early in the morning, London wore that Sunday air which marks a 
féte day. Business did not appear to be the first object with the moving 
crowds. The weather was not promising. Clouds overspread the sky, 
and the hopeless predicted genuine Volunteer’s weather, that is a pouring 
rain or a Scotch mist. But that did not prevent the gathering of the 
Volunteers. They had met in the rain for drill, and they would not 
hold back in consequence of rain when first called on to do military duty, 
Their uniforms, therefore, besprinkled the streets, and those who had a 
long distance to go to headquarters crowded the omnibuses. The gallant 
Templars mustered on the river terrace of their garden and ate a lun- 
cheon provided by the Benchers; and as steamers came up the river 
laden with the Gravesend Artillery and other Kentish regiments the law- 
yer soldiers suspended their operations at the table and cheered their 
comrades. In Piccadilly, men in uniform were sauntering about 
with all the nonchalance of regulars. a had come from Seaham the 
night before, brought up by Frances, Marchioness of Londonderry, and 
had bivouacked under tents at Holdernesse House. At all points of the 
metropolis, Volunteers were gathering. In the meantime, the railway 
was bringing up companies and battalions from Essex, and Surrey, and 
Kent; from Gloucester, Somerset, Warwickshire, Berks, Oxon, Dorset, 
Northamptonshire, Lancashire (Manchester sent 2000 men—aAll honour 
to her!), Cheshire, Wiltshire, Bucks, Nottinghamshire, Sussex, Derby- 
shire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, Yorkshire, and Huntingdon. The 
metropolis furnished 13,226 men; the country, 5224. By many routes 
through the crowded streets, starting from all points of the compass, 
the long columns of the battalions marched to Hyde Park, with bands 
playing and colours flying. The arrangements of Colonel MacMurdo, 
Inspector of Volunteers, were so judicious and plete, that every com- 
pany and every battalion effected a junction with its brigade, and arrived 
punctually on the ground. There was no confusion, there were no mis- 
takes. The whole mass of 21,000 men, Cavalry, Engineers, Artillery, 
Infantry, obeying orders literally, entered the Park in close array, and 
moved into position with perfect regularity. 

The Park at this moment presented a most animated scene. The large 
open plateau facing Park Lane, and stretching from the Serpentine to the 
Marble Arch, was kept clear for the troops, who would have been more 
imposing had their uniforms been of the national red, instead of 
green, black, grey, and red. A dense crowd formed a dark barrier 
all around, contained by the Life Guards and the Foot Guards, 
thickly posted, whose brilliant uniforms were thrown into relief 
by the sombre ranks of the spectators. Far away down the slope to- 
wards Bayswater was an immense multitude, looking like a huge flower- 
bed. The house-tops in Park Lane, the top of the Marble Arch, the sum- 
mit of the arch on which stands the equestrian statue of Wellington, 
were alive with multitudes; and the trees bore living fruit. On the 
side next to Park Lane, galleries and stands had been constructed, and 
these were filled by a brilliant throng, while an irruption of officers, whose 
uniforms rivalled the birds of the tropics in splendour, transgressing the 
limits in spite of the police and the Duke of Cambridge himself, formed 
a glowing border on the grass. Carriages and horsemen swarmed in the 
drive and in Rotten Row; and their occupants witnessed the march of 
the long columns that entered by the gate at Hyde Park Corner. 

The troops to be reviewed were formed in two divisions, each con- 
sisting of four brigades. The Duke of Cambridge commanded the whole. 
Lieutenant-General Love commanded the Ist Division; his brigadiers 
were Colonel Tulloh, the Duke of Wellington, Lieutenant-Colonel Hicks, 
Lord Ranelagh, and Lord Elcho. The 2d Division was commanded by 
Major-General Lord Rokeby; he had for brigadiers Colonel Thorold, 
the Marquis of Donegal, Brigadier-General Russell, C.B., and Brigadier- 
General Taylor. The troops were drawn up in columns of battalions, 
each battalion being six paces distant from the next on either hand. 
The Volunteer Cavalry were on the extreme right, nearest Hyde 
Park Corner, the Artillery Company and Engineers came next, 
then the Artillery brigade, and finally the Infantry brigades, 
which began with the 1st Middlesex, and ended with the 25th Cheshire. 
After getting into position the battalions piled arms, and stood easy ; 
many sitting on the grass, many smoking, and thus the time, an hour 
and a half, passed rapidly away. A strong detachment of the 10th 
Hussars and some Horse Artillery from Woolwich were also on the 

und. 

Precisely at four the Queen arrived, and her entry into the Park was 
marked by a royal salute. She was accompanied by the King of the 
Belgians, the Princess Alice, and Prince Arthur. The Prince Consort 
and the Prince of Wales were on horseback. They were escorted by a 
troop of Life Guards. Lord Combermere, in his uniform as Colonel of 
Life Guards, who has seen seventy years of military service, followed on 
horseback, a groom leading his horse. Then came a carriage containing 
the Princesses Louisa and Mary of Cambridge, and Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert ; another in which were the Princess Helena, Prince Leopold, the 
Duchess of Cambridge, and the Duchess of Mecklenberg-Strelitz. After 
them a crowd of Lords-Lieutenant. Passing in front of the galleries, 
the royal procession went at a slow pace along the whole line of troops, 
who presented arms, and returning the Queen took her station in front 
of the galleries. : 

At a given signal the troops marched off right in front, the splendid 
little troops of ‘Mounted Rifles leading. As the infantry approached the 
Queen, the battalions opened out to w — distance, and thus marched 
past in open column, en they were well on the other side, the near 
companies doubled up to the leading company, and slowly regained their 
places in the original a The time occupied in the operation 
was nearly an hour and a half, or according to Sir John ga sixty- 
five minutes. When once more in position, the whole line advanced in 
columns of battalions, halted, and by signal, not as some newspapers 
foolishly say spontaneously, gave a round of cheers for the Queen ; the 
men in several battalions elevating their caps on their rifles. Then the 
Queen drove away; and the artillery notified her departure. 
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Before her Majesty quitted the Park, she expressed her great grati- 
fication at the spectacle to the Duke of Cambridge, and he, calling up 
the mounted officers, informed them of the Queen’s message to her vo- 
Junteer troops. The Duke himself added some praises on his own ac- 
count, and these compliments were communicated to the men by the 
battalion commanders. 

Now occurred not the least wonderful achievement of the day. The 
Volunteers were 21,000 strong. They had to get out of the park. Mili- 
tary men prophecied that the last Volunteers would not quit it until mid- 
night. Yet so steadily and closely did the men move, and so accurately 
did they keep the line allotted to them, that before cight o'clock not a man 
remained. It was an admirable sight to see the columns depart with so 
much promptitude and regularity, 

The following general order was issued from the Horse Guards on 


Monday :— 
** Horse Guards, 8.W., June 25. 

“* His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge has received the commands 
of the Queen to convey to the several Volunteer Corps reviewed by her Ma- 
jesty on Saturday, the 23d instant, the very great satisfaction with which 
she observed the rapid progress they have made in military discipline, and 
the degree of perfection at which they bave arrived. 

“The steadiness and precision with which they performed the parade 
movements leave little doubt in her Majesty’s mind, that, if they continue 
to be actuated by the same zeal they have hitherto evinced, a moderate de- 

of drill, interfering as little as possible with their usual avocations, 
will render them a most valuable auxiliary to her regular forces for the de- 
fence of the country. 

“‘ Much as her Majesty’s admiration was excited by the soldierlike bear- 
ing of the various corps passed in review, a still deeper impression has been 
made on her mind, by the proof which the Volunteer movement throughout 
the country affords of their devotion and loyalty to the Throne, and their 
anxiety to second her endeavours to insure the security, and thereby the 


rity, of the kingdom. 

° “Phe Genet Commanding-in-Chief is further directed by her Majesty 
to mark especially her sense of the zeal displayed by the officers of Volun- 
teers commanding brigades of corps, and to notice particularly those batta- 
lions and companies which, regardless of personal inconvenience and ex- 
pense, eame from distant counties to join the display of loyalty and patriot- 
ism, which will render the 23d of June, 1860, memorable in the annals of 
our time times. 

“The General Commanding-in-Chief having thus given expression to her 
Majesty’s sentiments regarding the Volunteer force, commendation on the 
part of his Royal Highness would be superfluous ; but he desires to offer his 
thanks for the support and codperation he has received on this occasion from 
the officers of the regular army employed during the day, and, more parti- 
cularly, to refer to the excellent arrangements made by the Inspector of Vo- 
lunteers and his assistants, which were so well seconded by the intelligence 
and orderly conduct of the various corps present. 

By command of his Royal Highness the General Commanding-in-Chief, 

James YouKe Scarvert, Adjutant-General.”’ 

The Times has published the following pretty sonnet, with the sig- 
nature of “R. C, T.,” which most of our readers will be able to read in 
full :-— 

** No pause, no stay—a glorious hour and more, 
And that loud-clashing music is not dumb, 
For still the thick battalions come and come, 
As though all England the long pent up store 
Of her deliberate valour would outpour, 

Not flaunting in war's trappings, rich and gay, 
But all in sober green and working grey, 
O, Lady of the Land! thy feet before. * 
High beats thine heart, the Lady of a land 
Which breeds such men, and theirs beats proud and high, 
Who only, with step statelier and more grand, 
Would move beneath thy recompensing eye ; 
Moving, if that day came, to make reply 
On some great field to duty’s last demand.” 
“ June 23.” 


The following is the list of battalions and companies present :— 

FIRST DIVISION.—Lieutenant-General Sir J. F_ Love, K.C.B., K.H., com- 
manding. His Grace the Duke of Manchester, Ist Huntingdonshire Mounted 
Rifles (Kimbolton). Captain Meller, Ist Surrey Mounted Rifles (Clapham). Lord 





SECOND DIVISION.—Major-General Lord Rokeby, K.C.B., commanding. 
First Bricapr.—Colonel Thorold, late 92d Highlanders, commanding. Major 
Shervirgton, Major of Brigade. Ist Battalion—Major Capper: 5th Essex (Plais- 
tow); 8th Essex (Stratford); 9th Essex (Silverton). 2d Battalion-—Lieutenant- 
Colonel Croyndon, late Royal Marines: 3d Kent (Lee); 4th ditto (Woolwich); 7th 
ditto (Kidbroke); 9th ditto (Chatham); 13th ditto (Greenwich), 18th ditto ( Brom- 
ley) ; 21st ditto (Lewisham); 25th ditto (Blackheath); 27th and 34th ditto (Dept- 
ford); 28th ditto (Charlton); 32d ditto (Eltham). 3d Battalion—Lieutenant- 
Colonel Anderson: 26th Kent, Ist Battalion (Royal Arsenal, Woolwich). 4th 
Battalion—Lieutenant-Colonel Parkin: 26th Kent, 2d Battalion (Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich). 

Srconp Bricapr.—Colonel the Marquis of Donegal, G.C.H., commanding. Mae 
jor Freeth, Major of Brigade. 1st Battalion—Liecutenant-Colonel Bush, late 96th 
Foot : Ist Gloucester (Bristol); 3d ditto (Gloucester); 6th ditto (Stroud); Ist, 2d, 
and 17th Somerset (Bath). 2d Battalion—Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable C, 
G, Scott, late Scots Fusileer Guards : lst Warwick (Birmingham) ; 2d ditto (Coven- 
try, Warwick, Stratford). 3d Battalion—Lieutenant-Colonel Lloyd Lindsay, V.C., 
late Scots Fusileer Guards : Ist Berkshire (Reading); 2d ditto (Windsor); 3d ditto 
(Newbury); 4th ditto (Abingdon); Sth ditto (Maidenhead); 6th ditto (Woking- 
ham); 2d Oxford (Oxford); Ist Dorset (Bridport), 4th Batfalion—Captain the 
Right Honourable Earl Spencer: 28th Middlesex (Irish); Lord Otho Fitzgerald 
(Burlington House); Ist Northampton (Northampton); 4th Ditto (Northampton) : 
Sth ditto (Northampton); 4th Bucks (Aylesbury); 2d Wilts (Trowbridge). 

Turrp Bricape.—Brigadier-General Russell, C.B. Captain Currie, Major of 
Brigade. lst Battalion—Lieutenant-Colonel Viscount Grey de Wilton: 6th Lan- 
eashire (Ist Manchester) (Manchester), 2d Battalion—Licutenant-Colonel J. H, 
Deakin: 28th Lancashire (2d Manchester) (Manchester). 3d Battalion—Major J. 
8S. Henry: 40th Lancashire, 3d Manchester (Manchester). 4¢4 Battalion—Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel R. Crawfurd, late Rifle Brigade: Ist Nottingham, Robin Hoods 
(Nottingham). 

Fovaru Bricanr.—Brigadier-General Taylor, commanding. Captain Stuart, 
Major of Brigade. 1st Battalion—Sth Surrey ( Reigate); Mth ditto (Dorking); 5th 
Kent (Canterbury); 9th ditto (Chatham); 19th ditto (Rochester); 26th ditto 
(Maidstone) ; 31st ditto (Leeds Casth 2d Battalion—An oflicer will be appointed 
to meet at the station: Ist Cinque Ports (Hastings); 2d ditto (Ramsgate); 3d ditto 
(Rye); 4th ditto (Ilythe); 7th ditto (Margate); 16th Surrey (Egham); Ist 
Sussex (Brighton); 7th Sussex (Horsham). 3d Battalion—Ist and Sth Derby 
(Derby) ; 7th Stafford (Burton-on-Trent); 8th ditto (Burton-on-Trent); 14th 
Worcester (Worcester), 24 West Riding (Sheffield); 25th Cheshire (Timperly), 


THE WRECK OF THE MALABAR, 

News arrived from Ceylon late on Sunday that the Malabar had 
been wrecked in the harbour of Galle, that Lord Elgin and Baron Gros 
had barely saved their lives, and had lost their credentials, papers, and 
decorations. A full account of the occurrence has now appeared from the 
eloquent pen of a correspondent of the Times, who accompanied the em- 
bassy. On the 2Ist the two Ambassadors landed at Galle from the 
Simla, and waited on shore for the arrival of the Malabar. The weather 


| was hot, wet, and tempestuous. On the 22d the Malabar anchored in 


the harbour, and the Ambassadors went on board. ‘The Malabar rode at 
a single anchor in the south-west corner of the bay, moored there by a 
vilot. She was an iron ship of 1080 tons, built in five compartments. 
Ve quote the following vivid narrative from the Times :-— 

** About half-past 2 o’clock the Malabar's commander, Captain Grainger, 
goes to his cabin for a change of clothes. He is hardly there when, sud- 
denly and without a moment’s notice, comes a terrific squall from the north- 


| east. It sweeps across the bay, and strikes the Malabar on her port side, 


causing her to heel completely over. The mooring-hawser snape, and she 
swings round head to wind, completely reversing her former position. 
Then comes a shock which shakes the vessel from stem to stern ; a second, 
which brings the saloon skylight crashing into the cabin. Again, again, 
again, and lamp after lamp is shivered to pieces, We are ou the reef, and the 
rocks are smashing in our plates one after another. Captain Grainger is 
on the bridge—the engineer at his post, but the steam is not up, oan the 
ship crashes and crunches with every swell. The pumps are sounded, and give 
three feet and a half water in the after compartment. Five minutes later 
and five feet are announced. Our position is most critical ; not a boat 


alongside—not one of the ship’s boats ready for launching. Before us is the 


bay with its roaring swell; behind, at 400 yards distance, the fort, with the 


| sea dashing over the rocks which jut into into the water, and breaking in 


tremendous spray right against the parapet wall. The wind still keeps from 
the north ; if it does not shift, but a few minutes and all will be over. Hold 
on by the anchor,—let it drag but six feet and the engine compartment will 


| be smashed to pieces. Let those heavy engines descend with all their weight 


Colville, late Lith Dragoons, the Honourable Artillery Company of London (Fins- | 


bury); Captain M‘Leod, of M‘Leod, Ist Middlesex Engineer Volunteers (South 
Kensington); Captain the Honourable T. C. Bruce, 32d Middlesex (Seymour 
Place). 

ARTILLERY Bricapr.—Colonel Tulleh, R.A., commanding. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Morris, C.B., R.A., Major of Brigade. 1st Battalion— Ist Kent (Graves- 
end); 5th Kent (Blackheath); 9th Kent (Plumstead); 10th ditto (Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich); 14th ditto (Dockyard), Woolwich, 2d Battalion— Major Seville, R.A. : 
Ist Gloucester (Bristol) ; Ist Sussex (Brighten); 4th Cinque Ports (Hastings); 2d 
Durham (Marchioness of Londonderry’s) (Seaham). 

First Baioane.—His Grace the Duke of Wellington, commanding. Major Hume, 
Assistant-Inspector, Major of Brigade. st Battalion—Major Whitehead: Ist 
Middlesex (Kilburn); 16th Middlesex (Hounslow) ; 18th Middlesex( Harrow), Kil- 
burn. 2d Battalion—Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Radstock: 3d Middlesex (Hamp- 
stead); 9th Middlesex (Marylebone); 13th Middlesex (Hornsey); 14th Middlesex, 
(Highgate). 3d Battalion—Colonel the Honourable C. H. Lindsay, late Grenadier 
Guards: llth Middlesex (Burlington House) ; 12th Middlesex (Barnet) ; 36th Mid- 
dlesex (Paddington). 4th Battalion— Major Biggs, late 23d Regiment: 20th Mid- 
dlesex (Euston Square) ; 29th Middlesex(St. Pancras) ;°37th Middlesex (Foundling ); 
Ist Hertford (Hertford) ; 2d Hertford (Watford) ; 3d Hertford (St. Alban's). 

Sreconp Bricape.— Lieutenant-Colonel Hicks, commanding. Major Harman, As- 
sistant-Inspector, Major of Brigade. Ist Battalion—Major Close, late 37th Foot: 
Ist City of London, Ist Battalion (Guildhall). 2d Baftalion—Captain Rose, lst 
City of London, 2d Battalion (Guildhall), 3d Battalion—Major Gray: 4th, 5th, 
6th, and 7th Middlesex (Islington); 26th Middlesex (Custom House); 39th ditto 
(Clerkenwell); 40th ditto(Gray'’s Inn); 2d City of London (New Street). 4th Bat- 
talion—Lieutenant-Colonel Walker: 2d Tower Hamlets (Hackney); 3d Tower 
Hamlets (Spitalfields); 33d Middlesex (Tottenham); Ist Essex (Romford); 2d 
Essex (Cranbrook); 3d Essex (Brentwood); 4th Essex (Chelmsford); 7th Essex 
(Rochford). 

Tuarmp Bricape.—Lord Ranelagh, commanding. Major Nelson, Assistant-In- 
spector, Major of Brigade. Ist Battalion—Major Macpherson (late 68th Foot): 
2d Middlesex (Walham Green). 2d Batta/ion—Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Bury: 2lst 
Middlesex (Civil Service) {(Somerset House); 38th Middlesex ( Artists’) (Burlington 
House). 3d Battalion—Lieutenant-Colonel Earl Grosvenor : 22d Middlesex (Queen's ) 
(Westminster). 4th Battalion—Lieutenant-Colonel Brewster (late Rifle Brigade) : 
23d Middlesex (Inns of Court) (Temple... 

Fovrtu Barcane.—Lord Elcho, commanding. Major Deedes, Major of Brigade. 
lst Battalion—Captain Mackenzie: 15th Middlesex (Scottish) (Burlington House); 
19th Middlesex (Bloomsbury). 2d Baftalion—Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald, late 
E.1.C.S.: lst Surrey (Camberwell). 3d Battalion—Colonel Campbell, late E.1.C.S. : 
2d Surrey (Croydon); 4th ditto (Brixton); 6th ditto (Esher); sth ditto (Epsom) ; 
9th ditto (Richmond); llth ditto (Wimbledon); 12th ditto (Kingston). 4th Bat- 
talion—Major Berestord : 7th Surrey (Southwark); 10th ditto (Bermondsey); 19th 
ditto (Lambeth); 2lst ditto ( Battersea), * 








on these pointed rocks, and our vessel must split in two. A double danger 
then awaits us. We shall be blown into the air by collapse of the boilers, 
or down we shall go among the sharks and the breakers. The anchor 
holds; the squall abates; the wind goes back tothe south. She swings 
clear of the reef. But now commences a new peril. The after compart- 
ments are filling fast, and she is visibly settling by the stern. The water 
rushes into the tunnel, and indicates seven feet in the hold. Unless steam 
be got up, down she must go, stern first, ina very few minutes. A panic 
seizes some—happily but a few—of the passengers. A rush is made to the 
boats. If they be launched, the Lascar crew will refuse to work, and in the 
general rush they will be sunk or stove in. sag | seated on the poop, Lord 
Elgin is conversing with his usual tranquillity. Some few days before our 
arrival, he remarked to me that Galle was an unpropitious place for him, 
as there he first heard the news of the Indian mutiny in 1857. ‘ Absit 
omen,’ was my reply; but in the very height of the crash, amid the howling 
wind and the hissing sea, he asks, if fremember what he told me about Galle. 
Baron Gros nobly seconds his colleague. He is cool and collected as though 
walking on the Boulevards; and England and France were never more 
worthily represented than by their two Ambassadors, who set an example to 
every one, The panic is butofshort duration, The cowards are shamed by 
the quiet courage of the chicfs. Twenty-five minutes have elapsed, and Mr. 
Bailey, the Peninsular and Oriental agent, with Mr, Janty, the acting 
harbour-master, comes on board; and now the steam is up, the chief en- 
gineer having poured gallon after gallon of oil on the coals to quicken their 
action. A rumour is spread that the captain is going out to sea. In truth, 
that was his first idea. The vessel is provided with powerful pumps, which 
ean only be worked when the engines are going. ‘There is no room in the 
harbour to steam ahead, and the captain trusts he can keep her afloat out- 
side with the pumps, and so save ship and cargo, All hope is soon de- 
stroyed by the fearful rapidity with which the water rises. The chief en- 
gineer rushes on deck. ‘In the name of God, captain, don’t proceed to sea ; 
we are in a sinking state. Beach her at once.’ But the rumour gains 
ground ; and some of the passengers pester Lord Elgin with vain requests :— 
* Will not your lordship order the boats to be lowered?’ ‘ Will you not 
rotest against going to sea?’ ‘Will you not speak to the captain?’ 
rd Elgin steadily refuses to interfere with the captain in the discharge of 
his duty, but sends Colonel Crealock with a message,—‘ Lord Elgin presents 
his compliments, and wishes to know if you are going to sea?’ ‘Going to 
sea! we are going down.’ And so we are, and that visibly. Still nota 
boat alongside, the cargo-boats having disappeared after the first bump. 
The quartermasters are at the helm, which they have never quitted durin 
the wildest confusion. ‘ Heave at the anchor.’ ‘Cheerily, men, cheerily. 
They work with a will ; and, God be thanked, at the first revolution of the 
engines the screw drives her ahead. The bilge injection is set to work, but 
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the water gains rapidly. It is up to her stern ports. The saloon and 
cabins are full. She is sinking fast. Will she live across the bay, and 
reach the sandy beach? Mr. Loch, Lord Elgin’s private secretary, 
served in the Navy in early life. He goes to the captain, and asks 
leave to prepare one of the quarter-boats for lowering, so that if we 
sink in crossing there may be a chance of saving the women. Permission 
is readily granted, and Mr. Loch, Colonel Crealock, and a few others soon 
have the boat ready for launching. Now we are off. The stern sinks lower 
and lower. ‘Keep your eye on that mast,’ quietly remarks an old sailor to 
me; ‘I don’t expect we shall get across, and if we sink it may be above 
water.’ At length we reach the sand. Let go the anchors. She swings, 
and the order is given to go astern; but at the first revolution the engines 
are brought up standing. The broken hawser is round the serew! Had it 
twisted the other way, we could never have gone ahead. We veer cable, 
and she is quietly beached on the sand, stern first. It is high time. A 
little longer and the water is in the engine-room, The ship’s boats are now 
lowered. So great is the swell that to lie alongside is a work of danger. 
There are some twenty vessels in port, but two only send boats, The first 
(English) is swamped in the heavy surf. The other (French) gets under 
the ladder and fills, but the men are active and quickly bale her out. 
Both have their skippers on board. Let their names be recorded, for they 
well deserve it. The Englishman is Peter Upton, commanding the bark 
Waverley, of Newcastle. The Frenchman is Ch. Messemaccher, Capitaine 
au Long Cours, and his ship is the Paul Auguste, of Dunkirk. Lord Elgin 
and Baron Gros de cwetiel Mr. Loch and the Comte de Bastard to thank 
them in the name of their respective Governments, and sure am I that all 
England will second that vote of thanks. But we must return to the wreck, 
where allis prepared for saving the women. During the whole scene, midst 
the wildest excitement, the ladies behave most nobly. No shrick is heard, and, 
though a few tears are shed, there is neither confusion nor dismay. To get 
them into the boats is no easy matter, but happily it is concluded without 
accident, one boat receiving them on thé starboard, another on the port 
quarter. Push off, land them quickly, and return to the ship. But here 
are two men on the starboard gangway attempting to escape in the women’s 
boat, which is full enough already. 
but they are not to be repulsed. They slip past him, and lea 
the stern, where he tumbles among the ladies and nearly cay 


p—the first for 
*s the boat; 









The officer on duty pushes them back, | 


the second for the bow, which he mieses, and takes a header right into the | 


water. ‘lhere I should have left him, but the sailors are more compassion- 
ate, and haul him in, quite drenched and half killed with fright. Neither 
of these men is English or French—the first is an American skipper, the 
second a Dutch engineer. And now boats arrive from the shore, and the 
Governor's barge is among them. But Lord Elgin will not quit the vessel 
until every passenger is saved. One after another he sees them over the 
side, and at length steps into the barge with Baron Gros, the attachés of 
the two Embassies, and the writer of this*letter. We look at the stern, 
which is ull but level with the water, and cease to wonder at the narrow 
eseape of Mr. Gifford, one of the passengers. He went to his cabin to re- 
cover something for his wife. A sea dashed through the port, filled the 
cabin, closed the door, and but for the venetian blinds which give egress for 
the water into the saloon, he would have been drowned like a rat in a hole. 
We pull for the jetty, where the Ambassadors land, sorely shorn of their 
glory, but having shown under the most trying circumstances a rare ex- 
ample of courage and steadfastness.”’ 

‘t loss was considerable. 
markvd “cabin” were pitched into the hold. 
Baron Gros have lost their credentials, their instructions, and all their 
more important papers. Lord Elgin’s Orders of the Thistle and the 
Bath lie “ full fathom five.” Baron Gros is minus a very considerable 
sum he took out in specie for the expenses of his mission, and a large 
service of plate. Two newly married couples have lost their trousseaux, 
their presents, and the home reminisce. neces given to the ladies before 
starting on their distant journey. But uve portmanteau has been saved 
by either. Out of 119 packages on board eighty-four were saved. 
Captain Pullen in the Cyclops immediately came into the harbour to 
offer assistance. It is conjectured that all the cargo might be recovered, 
but the ship was a total wreck. 

Great complaints are made of the state of the harbour, which at little 
expense would afford a secure anchorage. 


Che Cuurt. 
Txe Queen, the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess 
Alice, left Buckingham Palace on Monday, and travelled to Aldershot, 
where they arrived soon after midday. On Tuesday, her Majesty re- 
viewed the troops, twenty thousand strong; she wore a scarlet riding- 
habit, and rode on horseback, a military compliment reserved for the 
—_- army. In the afternoon the Royal party returned to Buckingham 
alace. 

The Prince Consort attended the opening of the British Association on 
Wednesday. The Queen went to the opera on Thursday. 

The list of royal guests include the names of the King of the Belgians, 
the Duchess of Cambridge, the Princess Alice, the Prince of Wales, the 
Count of Flanders, the Duke of Saxe-Cobourg, the Hereditary Grand 
Duckess of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz, the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Belgian 
Minister, the Earl of St. Germans, the Earl of Malmesbury, Viscount 
and Viscountess Sydney, Lord and Lady Colville, and Sir James 


Graham. 
Che AMrtropalis. 


The Corporation of the Nag | House held its anniversary dinner on 
Saturday, the Master, Prince Albert, in the chair. Some interesting 
facts were mentioned, and opinions expressed in the after-dinner speeches. 
The Prince Consort, for instance, in proposing the health of the Prince of 
Wales and the royal family, said :— 

‘**The younger members of the royal family are rapidly growing up. The 
Princess Royal has already become the founder of a new family destined to 
mount the throne of Prussia; the Prince of Wales is following his academic 
course at Oxford, which he proposes to complete at the sister university, 
Cambridge—(cheers)—while his younger brother has by the prescribed ap- 
prenticeship earned his rating as a midshipman, and serves zealously as such 
in the fleet. (Cheers). It will be a curious coincidence that, nearly at the 
same time, a few weeks hence, though almost at the opposite no ng the 
Prince of Wales will inaugurate, in the Queen’s name, that stupendous 
work, the Great Bridge over the St. Lawrence, in Canada, while Prince 
Alfred will lay the foundation stone of the breakwater for the harbour of 
Cape Town, What vast considerations as regards our couniry are brought 
to our minds in this simple fact! What present greatness! What past 
history! What future hopes; and how important and beneficent is the part 


Through some mismangement boxes 





given to the royal family of England to act in the development of those dis- 
tant and rising countries, who recognize in the British crown and their alle- 
giance to it their supreme bond of union with the mother country and with 
each other. (Loud cheers.) 

In speaking of the Army and Navy, the Master paid a high compli- 
ment to the Volunteers whom he had just seen march past her Majesty, 
The Duke of Somerset, answering for the Navy, said :— 

“If ever this country is is danger, and if ever any hostile armament 
should be raised against it, that the first line and the first boundary which 
has to be broken through is that of the navy of England. That is the first 
line of your defence, and I trust it is a line which will never be broken. [ 
trust that that army of volunteers which we have seen today, and the other 
army, well disciplined and organized as it is, will never do more in this 
country than fire salutes in honour of the victories which the navy may gain, 
I believe that the same volunteering spirit and feeling of courage which you 
saw today animating civilians for the army would animate the sailors of this 
country if once they believed it was necessary they should be called out in 
defence of their country. I am convinced that all the sailor population of 
the country would come forward with the same will and the same energy 
that you have seen today. (Cheers.) , 

Sir John Burgoyne replied for the Army, and practically for the 
Volunteers, using, with regard to the latter, the following emphatic lan- 

uage :— 
we I cannot, when talking of the force of the country, help adverting to 
that splendid display which was witnessed a few hours ago in Hyde Park. 
As one of the oldest officers of the army—perhaps the oldest—I wish to add 
my mite of respect to that movement. The strength of the force that was 
exhibited today may not, perhaps, be thoroughly known yet, and it isa 
matter of very great doubt to me whether you will be able to ascertain it by 
the returns that will be given ; but I made a little observation myself that I 
believe is not far from correct. I observed that 300 men passed her Ma- 
jesty every minute; they were occupied 65 minutes in going by, and that 
brings the total number to nearly 20,000 men, which I think very near the 
number. [A good estimate: the exact number was 18,450.] Those men, 
sir, ave full of ardour. They have an ardour that does not require to be 
stimulated ; on the contrary, I think it requires to be moderated. I think 
myself they have been going on rather too fast. I am sorry to see them 
going out and getting wet through day afterday. (‘‘ Hear, hear!” and 
laughter.) Isee no cause for any such hurry. They will get on remark- 
ably well without proceeding quite so fast. It is like learning to swim— 


| everything they learn will rest by them ; and if they go on progressively, 


Both Lord Elgin and | 








you may depend upon it that in a very short time they will become excel- 
lent soldiers, and equal to any emergency that may arise. Do not require 
too much work from them at the present moment. Now, with regard to 
what they could do, I think we may judge of what they are capable of 
doing from what they have done. It was a remark of the Duke of Welling- 
ton that if there were 10,000 troops in Hyde Park he did not kuow a dozen 
generals who would be able to get them out within d reasonable time, 
There was a friend of mine speaking to me today, who could not geta 
sight of the display, and he said, ‘ Never mind, I will go tomorrow morning 
and see the tail.’”” Now, sir, two hours after the review the whole of the 
20,000 men were out of the park. I say that is very creditable to the Vo- 
lunteers, and very creditable to the officers. (Cheers.) There are a few 
excrescences that might be lopped off with advantage, and after that, and 
indeed even without, I am quite certain they will form an efficient and 
valuable element in the defence of the country, and they will also be the 
foundation of giving us the means of applying force offensively. I should 
be sorry to see the latter become necessary, but if ever we should be attacked 
I am quite sure they will materially assist usin any defence we may have to 
make against aggression, from whatever quarter it may come.” 

Among the other speakers, were Lord Palmerston, Lord Taunton, Mr. 
Milner Gibson, thg Earl of Derby, Sir Charles Wood, and the Duke of 
Newcastle. Lord Palmerston made an amusing speech in answer to the 
toast of her Majesty’s Ministers :— 

** We may feel perhaps also that we have been, even before your Royal 
Tlighness gave that toast, indirectly included in the compliment which you 
very properly paid to the volunteers of the country—(Cheers and Laugh- 
ter)—for we belong to a corps of volunteers who undertake arduous duties, 
and, as your Royal Highness has mentioned, without any sort of compulsion 
and with the purest goodwill. (Ienewed laughter and cheering.) There is 
this peeular circumstance connected with that corps of volunteers, that there 
is always going on a little sort of internal war between the members, 
‘ Flectimur inquam, et Resurgemus.’ (Laughter and cheers.) But there 
is this comfort for the country, that when one of the detachment goes off 
duty, there is always another ready to take his place, so that the public ser- 
vice is never injured. (Laughter. What perhaps we might complain of 
is, that our period of service is not quite so long or so certain as the period 
of service in the army and navy; butas your Royal Highness has mentioned 
the fatigues which are incident to the performance of our duties, it is well 
that we are sometimes relieved from them before human nature renders us 
unequal to the continuance of those duties. (Renewed laughter.) We must 
always feel great interest in the corporation whose hospitality we are this 
day enjoying, because the duty of this corporation is to erect land-marks 
and beacons, and buoys to guide the voyager, to point out quicksands, 
shoals, and rocks ; and no set of people are more in need of those warnings 
to guide them than the persons oe from time to time are included in the 
toast which your Royal Highness has proposed. (Shouts of laughter.) But, 
sir, we really do most sincerely take the greatest interest in the prosperity 
of this corporation, Everybody must feel that the life of this nation is al- 
most as much on the waters as it is on land. (Cheers.) We do not live, 
like the Chinese, on stagnant pools and canals; but wherever the waves of 
the ocean roll, in the most distant parts of the world, there you will find 
those waves wafting British life, British industry, British enterprise— 
things which constitute the vital functions and powers of the English na- 
tion; and, therefore, I am sure you will understand that those who may 
from time to time be charged with the conduct of the affairs of this great 
country, must take a lively and sincere interest in the welfare and pros- 
perity of this great corporation.” 

The Duke of Neweastle made allusion to the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to Canada, remarking that he was about to attend the Prince :— 

‘** T am confident that that illustrious Prince, if by the blessing of God he 
returns here, will bring back to his illustrious mother and to your Royal 
Highness the information that that spirit which has been evinced in Hyde 
Park today, and which is shown throughout the whole of this country, is 
equally strong on the other side of the water. He will see, no doubt, in 
miniature, the same efforts which have been made in London today. He 
will convey to this country the information that, as in the arts of peace, of 
which this corporation is a partaker, so in the arts of war, for the purpose 
of self-defence (though for the purpose of self-defence alone), they are 
equally ready to come forward, and to maintain in its integrity that great 
empire whieh is reigned over by her Majesty, and I hope, by God’s provi- 
dence, will tend to produce the greatest blessings of peace and happiness to 
the community of the whole world.” (Cheers.) 
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The Prince of Wales laid, on Wednesday, the foundation-stone of the 


Vauxhall School of Art. Among those present, were the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of Bath and Wells, Winchester and Chichester, 
Earl Granville, and several Members of the House of Commons. The 
Reverend Robert Gregory, curate of the parish of St. Mary, read an ad- 
dress, to which the Prince gave this reply :-— 

«‘ Gentlemen—I thank you very sincerely for your address, and for the 

tifying terms in which you allude to my presence here today, Although 
pom hitherto refrained from taking part in ceremonies of this nature, it 


has afforded me much pleasure to accede to your request, and thus to asso- | 


ciate myself with an undertaking the objects of whic { 
scribed, and with which I most heartily sympathize. Permit me then to 
tender to you my warm congratulations upon the sucecss which has already 
attended your zealous and judicious exertions in behalf of those who could 
not otherwise have obtained the advantages which this institution is in- 


you have so well de- | 





| 


be infested with persons who disturb the inhabitants. He should inflict a 
mitigated fine on each, but if they were again summoned he should inflict 
the full penalty of 2/., to which each was liable. 

Mr. Dray, a master baker, has been fined 10s. and costs, for selling a 
meat-pie after the hour of half-past one on Sunday. The prosecutors 
were the Journeymen Bakers’ Protection Society. 

On Wednesday, Antonio Dehrang, a Frenchman, murdered his wife and 
killed himself in broad day in Hyde Park. He fired one pistol, crossed the 
road, fired another, and then cut his throat. On entering his abode his 
wife’s body was found lying naked on the floor, the head being thrown into 
a cupboard. Jealousy was the cause of these crimes. 

On the next day, an Indian tried to kill himself in the House of Lords, 
but was prevented from inflicting a dangerous wound. 


The riots in the turbulent parish of St. George’s have broken out again 


tended to confer, and to express my earnest hope that the results, both as | with increased ferocity, On Sunday they not only interrupted the service, 


regards the individuals immediately benefitted and the public at large, may 
exceed your most sanguine expectations.” 

Ata Common Hall held in the Guildhall on Monday, Alderman Abbiss 
and Mr. Andrew Lusk were nominated Sheriffs of Middlesex for the 
ensuing year. 

A Church-rate contest has taken place in the parish of St. Clement 
Danes. The objectors to a rate went to the poll, and were beaten by 
210 to 13. 

Shocked at the defeat of the Reform Bill, the inhabitants of Chelsea 
and Kensington held a meeting last week to record their feelings of dis- 
appointment at the postponement of their enfranchisement. Mr. Collier 


presided, and Mr. Torrens M‘Cullagh made a long speech. The meeting | 


adopted a resolution, proposing that the two seats formerly held by St. 
Alban’s, but now yacant, should be appropriated to Kensington and 
Chelsea. 


An open-air public meeting was held on Wednesday evening, in Pad- 
dington Green, for the purpose of investigating the causes of the present 
“famine” prices of provisions, and for considering what steps should be 
taken to obtain them at a cheaper rate. Mr. Steadman presided. In 
opening the proceedings, he said that similar meetings had been held all 
over the country, and at Sheffield the people had been recommended to 
abstain from butcher meat. He did not agree with this recommenda- 
tion, and he thought the best course would be to adopt a resolution, call- 
ing on the Government to appoint a commission to investigate the sub- 
ject. 
te moving the following resolution :— 

‘That this meeting is of opinion that the present high prices of pro- 
visions generally do not arise from any scarcity of food in the markets, but 
from a monopoly on the part of the rich — dealer ; and this meeting 
is further of opinion that it is the duty of the Government to appoint a com- 
mission to inquire into the matter, and take such measures as will place the 
working-classes beyond the pale of starvation.” 

Mr. Donoyan, in seconding the resolution, said he believed it would be 
an unwise course to abstain from butcher meat. The resolution was 
agrecd to, and the meeting was adjourned for a week. About 300 
persons were present, and they belonged almost exclusively to the work- 
ing-classes. 





A Mr. Hearne, bookseller, has obtained a verdict and 257. damages in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench against the Morning Star for libel. The libel was 
contained in an article commenting on proceedings in the Divorce Court 
affecting the character of Mr. Hearne. Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, in 
summing up the case to the jury, said the defendant rested his defence upon 
two grounds—first, he said that the article was only a fair comment upon what 
had passed in a court of justice ; and secondly, that the facts alleged in the 
article were in themselves true. His Lordship said it was matter of regret 
that the latter defence had been placed on the record. It would have been 


Mr. James Bligh, boot-maker, made a long speech, and concluded | 


but pursued the choristers through the streets, knocked them about, and 
forced householders who sheltered them, to give them up. The victims of 
the mob only escaped by the resolute stand made by four or five constables 
while the choristers ran away. 





Provinrial, 

The British Association met at Oxford on Wednesday. The Council 
met in the Clarendon, the Association in the Sheldonian Theatre. The 
Prince Consort took the chair as President, and in a brief speech resigned 
the office to Lord Wrottesley, the President for the current year, chosen 
at Aberdeen last year. Lord Wrottesley then delivered the inaugural 
address, which, as usual, embraced the whole field of modern scientific 
discovery. The Sections began business on Thursday, when many papers 
were read, 

At a meeting held in Birmingham on the 22d of June, the Mayor in 
the chair, it was resolved to raise a fund to be presented to General Gari- 
baldi. The mecting expressed the deepest sympathy with the Italian 
patriots, thanked Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell for their 
speeches on Naples, and hoped that they would observe strict neu- 
trality themselves, and enforce the rule upon the other Powers, 

A large meeting was held in Leeds on Monday, to give support to Ga- 
ribaldi. A memorial to Lord Palmerston was adopted expressing sym- 
pathy with Garibaldi and approval of Lord Palmerston’s course; and 
praying “‘ her Majesty’s Government to recognize at the earliest possible 
period the independence of the people of Sicily, and to acknowledge any 
Government which they may choose to establish in the island, or any 
union which they may voluntarily effect with any other Italian State.” 





The Norwich case of attempted abduction has broken down before the 
magistrate. Young Vansittart, examined again on Monday, admitted that 
a large portion of the story he had told, especially that about the Italian 

riest who came to him in disguise and by stealth at Rackheath was false. 
No Italian priest came. A man in a cloak and pointed hat passed by, who 
said ‘*Good morning,” according to the country fashion. But although 
the evidence of conspiracy against Canon Dalton and the Behas could not 
sustained, sufficient came out to show that the boy had been tampered with, 
that even Bishop Grant had engaged in clandestine correspondence with 
him on the subject of his religion. The Mayor said that the Bench consi- 


| dered the conduct of Canon Dalton was exceedingly reprehensible in that, 


better if the defendant had confined himself to the defence that he took the | 


facts to be true, because evidence was given of them in a court of justice, 
and they were not denied. If he had done that, and commented upon the 
facts so proved in good faith, that would have been a good defence, and it 
was not necessary for his defence to allege that the facts were true, It was 
not suggested that the defendant had any personal malice against the plain- 
tiff; but still he had no right to distort or discolour facts in order to make 
his arguments more cogent and conclusive. 

An action has been brought in the Court of Probate by a Mr. Sims, praying 
that probate of the willof Mrs. Arabella Watson, granted to Mr. Hutchin- 
son, might be revoked. Mr. Hutchinson is a medical gentleman ; he at- 


tended the late Mr. Watson in his last illness, and Mrs. Watson during her | 


life. In gratitude to him she left him from 18,000/. to 20,000/. The next 
of kin, Mr. Sims, sought to set aside the will on the ground that the testatrix 
was not of sound mind and had been under undue influence. There was no evi- 
dence whatever to support the allegation, and Mr. Hutchinson got a verdict 


Mr. Selfe, the active Thames Street Magistrate, is still busy looking into 
the transactions of the United Kingdom Mutual Annuity Society and the 
United Kingdom Benevolent Annuity Society—one concern under two names. 
Several gentlemen of position have offered large sums wherewith to defray 
the expenses of any prosecution that may be desirable. But Mr. Selfe has 
declined the money offered. At present, he is only anxious that the facts 
should be laid before the public. 

Henry Finch, landlord of a public-house, in Lower Thames Street, and 
several other persons, were summoned by the Vicar of Allhallows Barking, 
within the City, for arrears of tithe. Finch took the house, with some 
heavy arrears due. He objected to pay; the Vicar, disinclined to be severe, 
offered a compromise ; Finch still refused, saying be could not pay. After 
considerable discussion, however, and learning from the Mansionhouse ma- 

istrates the severity of the law, he agreed to a compromise. The others 
ollowed his example. 

Mr. Charles Babbage is renowned for his warfare against street musicians. 
The sound of a brazen instrument, even if it be a hundred yards off, brings 
him down like a Zouave. He has caused a band of Germans to be arrested 
and fined for playing in a neighbouring street. Mr. Secker thus laid down 
the law. He said that it was an offence against law to continue playing, 
when they were told to leave by anyone to whom their noisy instruments 
were an annoyance. There was, however, another offence committed by 
them which was that of cause of an obstruction. They had no right to oc- 
cupy the thoroughfare so as to cause an obstruction, and they were liable to 
a punishment fer doing so. No man has a right to put himself in a position 
to occupy the public highway, or to play his noisy instruments within the 
hearing of person who are pursuing grave occupations, The street is not to 


knowing that the boy had clandestinely left a school where he had been 
placed by a Protestant parent, he did not at once advise him to return, but, 
on the contrary, did what he could to facilitate his leaving school. At the 
same time, there were difficulties connected with the case both in regard to 
law and evidence, and also to the manner in which the evidence had been 
brought forward, and the magistrates had therefore determined not to send 
the matter for trial, but to dismiss it. As the assizes were close at hand, it 
would be in the power of Mr. Vansittart, if he thought proper, to prefer an 
indictment against the parties. 


The Britannia Mill, at Mosley, the property of Mr. John Mayall, cotton- 
spinner, was destroyed by fire last week. The property consumed and 
damaged is said to have been worth 80,000/., about one half of which is in- 
sured, It is supposed that some sweepings ignited spontaneously, 

SCOTLAND. 

The Town Council of Edinburgh on Monday, carried a series of reso- 
lutions embodying protests against the Lord Advocate’s bill for the set- 
tlement of the Annuity-tax. A resolution approving of the bill was lost 
by 20 to 10. The Town Council have not yet passed any resolution to 
carry out the Quixotic proposal that they should resign. 

It is said to be in contemplation to have a grand review of the Volun- 
teers in Scotland, in the King’s Park, Stirling, by the Queen, on her 
journey to the North in August. Stirling has been selected from bei 


| a central position, readily accessible to those coming from Edinburgh, 


Glasgow, and the North. 


Foreign aud Galonial. 


%Staly.—The news from the Italian peninsula is full of interest. The 


| Morning Chronicle of Monday published the following statement :— 





** We have received a despatch from Sagion, announcing the following 
most important facts. The letter addressed by the Emperor Napoleon to the 
King of Naples was read on the 22d to the King’s Council. Francis IL., 
being indisposed, was not present. After the contents of the Emperor's 
letter were made known, the following resolutions were voted by ths Coun- 
cil. 1. The adoption of a Constitution; 2. A general amnesty to be 
granted; 3. A total change of Ministry; 4. Italian Alliance with Pied- 
mont; 5. The Italian flag, with the arms of Naples, te be adopted. We are 
assured that these resolutions were voted by a majority of nine against three. 
These propositions may, however, be adjourned, as the King has not yet 
(22d June) given his definitive answer. All that his Majesty has done was 
to consult with M. Manna, who was occupied last year perfecting the pro- 
ject of a constitution abandoned by Prince I ilangieri. The result of this 
interview has not yet transpired.” 

Next we were informed that the King had acceded to the recom- 
mendations of the Council; and then the 7imes correspondent forwarded 
the following statement ; confirming the preceding advices :— 

“ Naples, June 26.—“ By a sovereign act, under date of the 25th of June, 
constitutional and representative institutions, on natiouval and Italian prin- 
ciples, are granted to the Kingdom of Naples. 

‘* A general amnesty is granted to all political offenders. 
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‘* Bpinelli is to form a Government and the constitution directly. 

** An agreement is to be made with the King of Sardinia for the adoption 
of the tri-coloured flag. 

* Analogous institutions for Sicily, with a Royal Prince as Viceroy.” 

At the same time the Government had sent columns into the Ba- 
silicata, towards Salerno, and into the Abruzzi, and the fortifications 
of Naples were strengthened. The King was ill. 

Further advices from Naples make these statements. 

“It is officially stated that the Commander de Martino has received from 
the Emperor of the French the formal assurance that France will not recog- 
nize the annexation of Sicily to Piedmont. 

** It is also officially asserted that the Emperor, as well as M. Thouvenel, 

have drawn particular attention to the fact that the Court of the Tuileries 
has not recognized the annexation of Tuecany and the Romagna to Pied- 
mont. 
“Tt is further stated, in official quarters, that the King of Naples, yield- 
ing to the counsels of the Emperor of the French, has declared himself ready 
to enter frankly on the path of reform by granting a liberal constitution, to 
be placed under the guarantee of France and England. In exchange for 
this, the King of Naples demands the guarantee of his possessions by the 
Western Powers. This, however, has been refused.’’ 

The following telegrams admirably illustrate the astounding state of 
things in Naples :— 

“* Naples, June 26.—In execution of the orders of the King, the consti- 
tutional Neapolitan tricolour flag has been hoisted_at Fort St. Elmo, and 
was saluted by the whole artillery of the forts.” 

“ Paris, Thurday.—Despatches from Naples, dated yesterday, the 27th 
instant, state that deplorable events had occurred there. The French 
Ambassador, Baron Brenier, while passing through the Strada di Toledo, 
where much agitation was prevailing, received several blows on the head 
with a loaded cane. He fell senseless and was carried to the palace of the 
Legation, where he received the necessary attention. 

** Baron Brenier having counselled liberal reforms, the attempt on his 
life was attributed to the anti-reform party. It was hoped that his wounds 
would not prove serious.” 

The Central Committee at Naples has issued a spirited appeal to the 
troops and the people, calling upon the former not to fight against their 
countrymen, and invoking the latter to prepare silently for a general 
insurrection against the Bourbons. ‘The style of the document may be 
appreciated by the following specimen :— 

** For a long time, Neapolitans, we have tolerated that which could not 
be avenged without shedding the blood of our fellow-citizens. Let the 
mask be dropped! Let every man select his course ; between honour and 
infamy traitors only can hesitate, and cowards only remain undecided. Let 
everything within our reach become a terrible weapon, from the deadly 
rifle to the sharpened lava of Vesuvius ; let us rather be crushed under the 
ruins of Parthenope than tolerate the tyranny of the Bourbon, and, if he 
needs must reign, let him reign in a churchyard.” 

The Government had yielded to the strong protests of Mr. Chandler 
and the Marquis of Villamarina, and had agreed to give up the two ships 
captured on the high seas. Nothing is said about the men. As to the 
expeditions from Genoa to Sicily, the Zimes correspondent at Naples 
avers he was in a position to state :— 

** That the Marchese Villamarina, in a recent conversation with Com- 
mendatore Carafa, informed him that, for the future, the Sardinian Govern- 
ment would not interfere to prevent the formation of hostile expeditions for 
the South of Italy. The reasons which he assigned for such a resolution 
were, that twice a week, open and avowedly, Austrians, Bavarians, and 
Hungarians, were being imported into the Two Sicilies vid Trieste, Bari, 
or Brindisi, to Avellino or Nocera; that everything was organized for their 
convenience, and that Prince Petrulla, the Neapolitan Minister in Vienna, 
supplied the funds, while Captain Hess, in the same service, directed the 
recruiting department. ‘ Now, this German element,’ observes the Mar- 
chese, ‘ was directed against the liberties of Italy in general, and in sup- 
port of a ferocious despotism ; and, though the Sardinian Government would 
not make open war on the Neapolitan Government, it would not prevent 
any efforts on the part of the Italians to defend their liberties,’ ”’ 

On the other hand, it is stated, that Spain and Russia have afforded 
moral support to the King. The Marquis of Villamarina arrived in 
Turin on the 25th. 

Garibaldi has sent Count Amari to Turin as his ambassador. Ile has 
been presented to the King and to Count Cavour, and has had long in- 
terviews with them. Filippo Cordova, Emerico and Michele Amari, 
Vito Beltrani, Giovanni and Andrea Ondes Reggio, and other highly- 
distinguished Sicilian exiles, all known for the active part they took in 
the revolution of 1848, at the head of the Sicilian Government, have left 
Genoa for Palermo. Cordova had frequent and long interviews with 
Count Cavour, and takes out with him positive instructions to show the 
greatest regard and deference to Garibaldi, and second his views in the 
civil and military administration of the island. 

In the meantime it is as difficult as ever to learn what is actually 
doing in Sicily. It is known that Medici’s expedition, minus the sol- 
diers in the captured ships, had arrived safely at Palermo. Garibaldi 
had selected Prince Torrearsa as his substitute at Palermo. The bands of 
Sicilians had been sent home, and the army was in course of organiza- 
tion on sound military principles. Garibaldi has bought four steamers 
and two tugs, quite a fleet, and a regular communication with Genoa 
has been established. The Americans are very ready to engage in his 
service. Garibaldi’s force is stated to be as follows :—“ 4000 Italians, 
20,000 Sicilians, and not less than 3000 deserters from the King’s army 
under arms.” Medici brought quantities of arms and ammunition. 

The Patrie states that Garibaldi held a council of war on the evening 
of the 21st instant, at which it was unanimously decided that the insur- 
rectionary army, after having collected all the necessary military forces, 
should march on Messina. The volunteers brought by Colonel Medici 
had been chosen with great care; among them were officers and sub- 
Officers of engineers. 

A telegram from Genoa, June 26, says :— 

** News has been received here that the Dictator of Sicily has decreed the 
demolition of Fort Castellamare. The first division of the revolutionary 
forces had been directed towards Catania. Another division had been 
directed towards Syracuse. 

‘*The Municipality of Palermo had sent an address to the Dictator, re- 
uesting the immediate annexation of Sicily to the Italian kingdom. The 
ictator replied that such annexation was his wish, that he was a great ad- 

mirer of King Victor Emmanuel, and he believed the annexation would be 
accomplished by him, and with him; but that at present the annexation of 
Sicily alone would not be advisable ; besides, in the event of immediate an- 
nexation, he would then be under the necessity of retirin 





decree of conscription. The garrison of Messina is strictly confi 
the citadel lest it should desert. “ meine 

The Neapolitans did not embark until the 19th of June. Two days 
afterwards, Colonel Turr, at the head of this brigade, marched for (a. 
tania. The squadri have been dismissed to their homes. Garibaldi was 
busily met in organizing a regular army. 

On the 22d, a deputation of the municipality presented an address to 
Garibaldi, expressing its thanks to the Liberator of Sicily. The address 
contains the resolution that the Porta Termini, by which the forces of 
Garibaldi entered, is to be called henceforth Porta Garibaldi, and the 
Tierra Vecchia the Piazza di Vittorio Emmanuel. A statue has been 
likewise decreed to Garibaldi. It is to be erected by subscription, 
Garibaldi answered the deputation by one of those heart-stirring speeches 
that he knows how to make, reminding them that all was not done, and 
that every effort must be concentrated to complete the work. He gaye 
them good advice about their duty to organize the people; that there 
was but one choice between the Neapolitans and a general armament; 
that Sicily could only be free as part of Italy. He told them that they 
ought to work for this, but that the time for annexation had not come, 
It would lead to foreign interference, which ought to be avoided. When 
the time came he would be the first to lead in this matter, to which he 
had devoted his life, Cheering and an enthusiastic expression of thorough 
confidence was the answer. 


S$ pain.—It is stated that the Spanish Government, through the me- 
dium of its Chargé d’ Affaires at Turin, has presented a protest to Count 
Cavour against the assistance indirectly given by Sardinia to the Sicilian 
revolutionary party. Should the remonstrance of Spain remain without 
any effect the Spanish Legation will be ordered to quit Turin. 


Fraurt.—The death of Prince Jerome, ex-King of Westphalia, has 
thrown the French court into mourning for twenty-one days. All the 
1ests left Fontainebleau, and the court removed to St. Cloud. On 
‘uesday the corpse of Jerome was brought to the T’alais Royal from 
Villegenis where he died, and arrayed in state there. Ie is to be buried 
on Monday, at the Invalides, say some, at St. Denis, as others suppose. 
The Morning Post correspondent at Paris has heard that at the same 
time, and with great pomp, the body of Napoleon I., with that of his 
brother Prince Jerome, will be conveyed to St. Denis. All France will 
be represented at this important ceremony by means of deputations. 
The heart of Napoleon I. will remain at the Invalides. On the other 
hand, it is said that Jerome by his will desired to be buried at the In- 
valides. 

M. Prevost Paradol was’ tried on the 22d by the Judge of the Com- 
mon Police Court, for the offence of saying among other things in his 
pamphlet on O/d Parties, that “despotism is the alloy, liberty the virgin 
gold.” M. Chaix d’'Est Ange was the government prosecutor, and he 
amused his English hearers by the utter ignorance of English law on the 
press to which he made frequent allusion. He showed a strong animus 
against the prisoner. M. Dufaure defended the accused, delivering a 
specch of great eloquence and point, courageously defending Parliamen- 
tary government and the freedom of the press, and vindicating the cha- 
racter of the Liberal as opposed to the Imperialist party. But the dis- 
play of eloquence, fact, and argument was vain. M. Paradol was sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned for one month, and to pay a fine of 1000 francs; 
his publisher and printer were also fined 3000 francs and 500 francs res- 
pectively, without imprisonment, 

The judgment declared that the object of the pamphlet was to ‘ form a 
league of all the partisans of the fallen régimes — the present Govern- 
ment,’’ and that ** the author did not trouble himself to examine in his 

amphlet whether coalitions formed only for attack, and too often pro- 
Sasi nothing but ruins, ought not to impute to themselves alone the 
necessity imposed on the Government of restricting public liberties in 
order to reéstablish the respect due to authority and the law, which dis- 
appears in days of anarchy, and without which no society can exist; but 
that, on the contrary, he affected, in order to unite the old Monarchical and 
Republican parties under the same flag, notwithstanding the profound 
decisions which separate them, to consider the form of government as only 
a matter of little importance, which might be discussed hereafter, and con- 
voked them to concert together to obtain one single object—the overthrow 
of despotism and the conquest of liberty.” The judgment next said that at 
page 17 of his work, *‘ the author, repudiating for the parties, he wished to 
unite the designation of ‘Old parties,’ described as the oldest of all ‘ the 
alliance ancient as the world,’ of the demagogical element and despotism— 
the iniquitous desire of absolute power entering into a compact with the 
blind instinct of equality,’ adding that ‘‘it was this party which founded 
the vast tyranny of the Crsars, amid the acclamations of the Roman 
populace, and that it had still on its hands the blood of Cato?” And the 
judgment declared that his intention evidently was, by that and a subse- 
quent passage, to designate the present Government as renewing the despo- 
tism of the Cwsars. The judgment then declared that at page 27 he “ excited 
the union of the most opposite parties,’ in order to destroy the present 
Government ; and that in several other passages, particularly at pages 32, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 40 and 41, he ‘ represented France as reduced toa condition 
entirely passive, and as being the plaything of a superior will, both as re- 
garded her political interests in war, and her manufacturing and commer- 
cial interests in peace” ; also, ‘* he described bitterly the inferior condition 
in which the constitution of the Empire maintained France, compared with 
other nations, though she was worthy of the same degree of liberty ;” and 
represented her as ‘‘absorbed by events abroad, and as given up without 
her consent to adventures which succeeded each other, just as the curiosity 
of an auditory was kept alive by dramatic representations which were re- 
newed without any interval.’”” The judgment held that “ all these acts 
constituted the offence of exciting to hatred and contempt of the Govern- 
ment,” 


Switjrrland.—aA telegram from Berne reports that, on the 22d of 
June, the Federal Council received a despatch from M. Kern, the Minis- 
ter of Switzerland at Paris, in which M. Kern gives an account of the 
conference he had on the 19th instant with M. Thouvenel in reference to 
the accomplished annexation of Savoy to France. The French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs declared that his Government would not object to 
this question being brought before a European conference at which 
Switzerland should take part. M. Thouvenel added :— 

‘ Switzerland having, by her note of the 23d of May last, rejected the 
French proposals, the Court of the Tuileries entirely withdraws them, and 
France will henceforth merely place herself in the position formerly occu- 
pied by Sardinia, in reference to the obligations resulting from the neu- 
tralization of Faucigny and Chablais. M.Thouyenel is said to have further 





It is reported that the people have not given a friendly reception to the 
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declared that the Emperor Napoleon would not give up any portion of the 
territory of Savoy.” 


@trmany.—Several abstracts of the speech made by the Prince Regent 
of Prussia to his federal allies on the 18th instant, have appeared in the 
German and French papers, but the analysis of it which is contained in 
the last number of the Carlsruhe Zeitung shows that all of them are more 
or less incorrect. The Regent invited his federal allies to call on him at 
four o'clock in the afternoon of Monday, the 18th, and at the appointed 
hour the Kings of Saxony, Bavaria, Hanover, and Wurtemberg, the 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and the Dukes of Saxe-Coburg-Gutha 
and Nassau met his Royal Highness and the Grand Duke of Baden in a 
room in the Grand Duke’s castle. 

“ The Regent,” says the official writer, ‘‘ warmly thanked the illustrious 
persons present for having taken part in the meeting with the Emperor of 
the French, as by so doing they had shown to the world that they approved 
the reasons which had induced him (the Regent) to agree to the proposed 
interview. A proof had also been given that the German Sovereigns would 
be united if ever the common fatherland should be in danger. After having 
mentioned the reasons which had induced the Emperor of the French to 
propose an interview, the Regent said, ‘ We have all heard the pacific 
assurances of the Emperor, and our candid and straightforward reply must 
have convinced him that we are inclined to place confidence in his pro- 
fessions.’ The Prince then stated that he had. not accepted the proposal of 
the French Monarch to meet him ‘ until it had been settled that the perfect 
integrity of Germany should in no way be called in question.’ The 
appearance of the Emperor at Baden after such a condition had 
been made was a kind of acknowledgment of the rights of the Con- 
federation, and as such was calculated to e a good impression, 
* By making such a condition,’ continued the Regent, ‘ 1 clearly proved that 
Prussia in her foreign policy never loses sight of the interests of Germany.’ 
The Regent further said that he considered it the duty of Prussia, both as a 
German and a European Power, to uphold the integrity of Germany, and 
* to protect her Sovereign Princes.’ His Royal Highness will never lose 
sight of his task, although his opinions on several matters connected with 
the internal policy of Germany do not tally with those which are enter- 
tained by some of his illustrious confederates. Prussia has no wish to loosen 
the ties which hold the German States together. She considers the reform 
of the Bund necessary, but she desires that the rights and interests of all 
parties may be strictly maintained. She does not consider the present mo- 
ment opportune for such a thorough reform as is requisite, but there are 
some points on which he must, even now, insist. Prussia will make no 
change either in her internal or in her German policy; but she has not 
‘ ceased to hope’ that she will soon find more of the German Governments 
in the same path with her. ‘I hope an understanding will be established 
between Prussia and Austria,’ said the Regent, ‘ as 1 consider the matter 
one of the highest importance. Should there recently have been a rap- 
mene between the two Powers, I will not fail to make known to the 

ifferent German Cabinets the progress made.’ His Royal Highness brought 
his speech to a close by saying that the meeting of the Sovereigns in Baden 
would not only show to the foreign world that unity prevailed among them, 
but would raise the spirits of all German patriots. The speech appeared to 
make a good impression on the Sovereign Princes.” 

The interview of the Sovereigns at Baden has brought about an un- 
derstanding between Austria and Prussia as regards the reorganization 
of the military constitution of the Confederation. The Prince Regent 
of Prussia has invited the Austrian Cabinet to send a military repre- 
sentative to the Conference on that question, which will take place at 
Baden. Austria has sent a Colonel of the General Staft.—7Zelegram from 
Vienna, 

The Wanderer announces that Brambilla and Mandolfo, supposed to 
have been implicated in army peculations, have been released from 
prison. 

As will be seen from the following telegram, the talk of a Conference 
on Sayoy is renewed :— 

“* Vienna, June 28.—The Marquis de Moustier remitted yesterday to 
Count Rechberg a note from M. Thouvenel, dated 21st instant, and of which 
a copy has been simultaneously addressed to all the Powers who signed the 
final Act of Vienna, in order to claim from them the official recognition of 
the accomplished annexation of Savoy and Nice to the French empire. Not 
only from this note, but from verbal explanations added by the Marquis de 
Moustier, it results that France maintains, without variation, the pro- 
gramme arranged by her about two months ago. She accepts a European 
conference, in order to examine, in common, the modus of reconciling 
Article 92 of the final Act of Vienna with the Treaty of Turin. At the 
same time the Marquis de Moustier stated that the French Government 
would be opposed to any cession of territory of Savoy.” 


Gurkey.—Advices from Constantinople to the 20th of June vid Mar- 
seilles, contain some items of interesting news :— 

“* Yesterday, 2000 soldiers were sent to Beyrout. The Governors of Da- 
mascus, Aleppo, and Smyrna have been deprived of office. The Christians 
received with joy the intelligence that the Porte was instituting an inquiry 
into the recent disturbances. The troops which have been sent to restore 
order are, however, insufficient, and massacres are feared. The Christian 
inhabitants of Cyprus are emigrating en masse to Greece. Hassan Bey has 

n sent on a tour through the empire, in order to institute inquiries. 

“* The Marquis de Lavalette has given 3000 francs to the sufferers from 
the late fire. Today the fire recommenced, for the eleventh time since its 
first breaking out, but now shows signs of subsiding.” 


Ching .—Advices from Shanghai to the 28th of April state that the | 


allied forces occupied Chusan on the 21st of April without opposition 
from the Chinese. No answer bad been received from the Chinese Go- 
vernment to the second communication from the British Minister. The 
Chinese were making extensive preparations for resistance. The rebel 
oanemes at Canton were oyer; but near Shanghai they caused some 
alarm. 


Cage of Sond BHopr.—News from Cape Town to the 22d of 
May informs us that “‘ much gratification was expressed at the Cape at 
the coming return of Sir George Grey and the expected visit of Prince 
Alfred. Preparations were being made to give the Prince a loyal wel- 
come, A Parliamentary Finance Committee had been appointed, to con- 
sider whether the government of the colony can be carried on with the 
present revenue. Some method of direct taxation was expected. A mo- 
tion had been made in the House of Assembly for instituting a respon- 
sible Government. The dissolution of the House was expected to take 

lace at the close of the session. The Convict Exclusion Bill had 

th Houses. 

“‘ The population on the Caffre border was very unsettled.” 





British Columbia-—tIntelligence from Vancouver's Island, dated 
May 9, informs us of the extraordinary doings of General Harney. 
When General Scott proposed a joint military occupation, Governor 
Douglas said he had no authority to agree to the proposal. He sug- 
gested the withdrawal of all the troops, but to this General Scott de- 
murred, The General, however, “ being perfectly persuaded that, from 
the very cordial relations which now happily subsist between the United 
States and Great Britain, no instructions need be expected from the Eng- 
lish Government of a hostile character,” reduced the American force to 
one company, under Captain Hunt. Subsequently, Mr. Douglas sent a 
force of Marines to occupy the other end of the island. Matters went 
on quietly, and the two forces and their officers were on the best terms, 
when General Harney, of his own motion, replaced Captain Hunt by 
Captain Pickett, a thoroughgoing partisan of Harney, and bitterly hostile 
to England. Harney protests that he has no authority to offer or accept 
a joint occupation, or to treat the English forces on that basis. He as- 
sumes the absolute sovereignty of the island as part of Washington ter- 
ritory, and sets the conciliatory policy of General Scott at nought. This 
grave step evidently perils the peace of the two countries. It is asto- 
sate g that an officer of Harney’s unscrupulous temper has not been re- 
moved, 


Miscellaneous. 

Queen Victoria has consented to inaugurate the first prize-mecting of 
the National Rifle Association, of which the Prince Consort is the patron, 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert, Secretary-at-War, the president, Wimbledon 
Common, where the shooting will commence on ey has been pre- 
pared by the erection of tents and other suitable accommodation for the 
reception of the distinguished persons who will meet her Mujesty on 
Monday, and who will attend on the following days to witness the com- 
petition amongst riflemen. Her Majesty is expected to arrive on the 
ground at three o'clock on Monday afternoon, when an address will be 

resented to her, probably by Mr. Sidney Herbert, the president, or by 
ord Elcho, and the active business of the meeting will commence as 
soon as the Queen has fired a rifle from a fixed stand. Her Majesty 
has offered a prize of 250/. for the best rifle shot amongst volunteers, 
and it is a sine qua non that all volunteers intending to compete must 
appear in the uniform of their respective corps. The Prince Consort 
offers a prize of 100/., open to all comers, and it is expected that a con- 
siderable number of forcigners will enter the lists as competitors. ’ 

The Court newsman publishes a programme of the proceedings of the 
Prince of Wales during his visit to North America :— 

** His Royal Highness will start from Devonport upon the 10th of July, 
in H. M. 8S. Hero, Captain G. H. Seymour, which will be accoinpanied by 
H. M. 8. Ariadne, Captain E. W. Vansittart, and H. M. 8. Flying Fish, 
Captain C. W. Hope. The Prince will be attended by her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, his Grace the Duke of Newcastle; the Lord 
Steward of her Majesty's Household, the Earl of St. Germans; his Royal 
Highness’s Governor, Major-General the Honourable KR. Bruce; and the 
Equerries in Waiting, Major Teesdale, R.A., and Captain Grey, Grenadier 
Guards; and Dr. Acland, his Royal Highness’s physician, Mr. Engle- 
heart, private secretary to the Duke of Newcastle, will accompany his Grace, 

** The Prince of Wales will firat land at St. John’s, Newfoundland, then 
visit Nova Scotia, and thence proceed to visit New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward's Island, and will reach Quebee by the route of the St. Lawrence. 
He may be expected at Montreal about the 23d of August, and the opening 
of the Victoria Bridge will take place a few days later. THis Royal Highness 
will represent her Majesty upon this important national occasion, and will 
hold levees and receive addresses in the capitals of the different colonies, It 
is intended that the Prince should visit the principal towns in both Canadian 
provinces. 

* On his return from the western districts, it is intended that his Royal 
Highness should drop all royal state, and, assuming the title of Lord Ren- 
frew, under which he has before travelled upon the continent of Europe, his 
Royal Highness will visit some of the most important and interesting loca- 
lities of the United States. 

‘* It is understood that the President, Mr. Buchanan, having in an auto- 
graph letter to the Queen expressed his personal desire to receive the Prince 
at Washington, his Royal Highness will pay him a visit in that city ; and 
that his Royal Highness has also accepted an invitation from the city of 
New York. 

‘* His Royal Highness may be expected] back in this country about the 
middle or end of October.” 


A comet has suddenly become visible. It has been seen in London, in 
the country, at sea, and on the continent, At present it appears in a 
north-west by westerly quarter, low down on the horizon after sunset, 
and just above the horizon in the early morning. 


A ship laden with dross coal from Newcastle was towed up to Bristol on 
fire. The coal had become inflamed from spontaneous combustion. For 
forty hours the crew and master exerted themselves to keep it down, by 
throwing water into the hold. They were saved by the tug and their own 
indefatigable energy. The fire-engines ultimately extinguished the fire. 





The twenty-ninth anniversary of the accession of the King of the Bel- 
gians is to be celebrated in the ensuing month with more than ordinary 
pomp. 

A letter from Coburg says that ‘ preparations are in progr ss for the re- 
ception of Prince Alfred of Great Britain, who will shortly arrive here, and 
live alternately at Coburg and at Gotha. ‘The reigning Duke not having 
any children, Prince Alfred, his nephew, is his presumptive heir.”’ 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and the Duke of Baden landed at Dover 
on Monday. Dining there, they continued their journey, passed the night 
at Buckingham Palace, and went down to join the Queen at Aldershot on 
Tuesday. 

The New Hanover Gazette states that King George has “ vouchsafed to 
nominate Napoleon III., Emperor of the French, the King of Saxony, and 
the Duke of Nassau, among the members of the Royal Order of St. George.” 

The Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, who has been long a visitor at 
Paris, embarked on the 21st at Calais for St. Petersburg. 

The Nord of Brussels says that the Queen of England and Prince Albert 
will visit Belgium about the middle of August, on their way to Berlin. 


Count Dann, one of the very few Hungarians who have ranged them- 
selves on the side of absolutism, has just shot himself at Viterbo. He was 
there organizing a regiment of cavalry out of Austrian soldiers who had 
been discharged or sent there. 
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Another suicide in the Pontifical army is reported. Count Palphy, a 
member of one of the most distinguished families in Hungary, captain of 
cavalry in the Pope’s service, shot himself, in consequence of having been 

ublicly reprimanded and placed under arrest by General Gregorio, for not 

aving executed some orders to his satisfaction. General Gregorio has been 
summoned to Rome by telegraph, and it is said he will be placed on 
half-pay. 

It is officially stated that strict military inquiries relative to the em- 
bezzlements of the late General Eynatten have proved that no charge of 
dishonesty can be raised against any other functionary in his department. 


The Dedats expresses its surprise at the extravagant manner in which the 
London journals speak of the late review of Volunteers in Hyde Park, at 
which not more than 20,000 men were present. ‘All the bells in Eng- 
land,” it says, ‘tare for the same moment pealing forth the same song of 
exultation.”’ 

Many persons present at the Review on Saturday must have noticed the 
figure of an old white-headed man marching with one of the companies of 
volunteers. Mr. Coope, commanding the 3d Essex Volunteers, writes to 
the Ziimes—* It may be interesting to your readers to know that Mr. Tower, 
of Weald Hall, Essex, who at that time was colonel of a regiment of volun- 
teers in Hertfordshire, was on this occasion present at his post as a private 
in a corps raised mainly by his own exertions, and proved in his 86th year 
that lapse of time had in no way diminished his loyalty to his Sovereign.” 

Two very interesting matches came off at Chatham Garrison ; the first on 
Wednesday, June 20, between six sergeants of the Royal Engineers, armed 
with the Lancaster rifle, and six sergeants of the 3d Dépét Battalion, armed 
with the regulation sergeants’ rifle, each sergeant firing five rounds at each 
of the following distances—viz., 400, 500, 550, and 600 yards (2d class). 
The sergeants of the 3d Dépdt Battalion proved themselves the best shots, 
having made an average of 14°83, the sergeants of the Royal Engineers 
making 13°83. The second match came off on Saturday, June 23, between 
two sergeants of the Royal Engineers and two sergeants of the 3d Dépdt 
Battalion, each sergeant firing five rounds at each of the following dis- 
tances—viz., 150, 200, 250, and 300 yards (3d class); the sergeants of the 
3d Dépdt Battalion were again the winners, making the unprecedented 
average of 27°00, the sergeants of the Royal Engineers making 20°50, 





The appointment of the Reverend Charles Kingsley, M.A., to be Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cambridge, in the room of Sir James 
Stephen, deccased, has been officially announced. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie having resigned the office of President of the Gene- 
ral council of Medical Education and Registration of the United Kingdom, 
the Council, on Saturday, elected Mr. Joseph Henry Green, F.R.S., their 
President in his room. 

It is stated that tle post of Paymaster of Civil Services, Dublin, vacant 
by the death of Mr. Charles Grey, worth 1200/, a year, will not be filled up, 
the office being doomed to abolition. 

The Trustees of Owen’s College, Manchester, in connexion with the Uni- 
versity of London, have resolved to found aa chair of natural philosophy, 
in which science is to be taught mathematically and experimentally. The 
salary is 200/. a year with a proportion of the fees, Candidates must apply 
to the trustees, not to any individual trustee. 


Jerome Bonaparte, the youngest brother of Napoleon the First, died on 
Sunday morning at Villegenis in his seventy-seventh year. Ilis career was 
not very brilliant. Educated by Madam Campan, he entered the navy, and 
in 1801 commanded I’Epervier in the San Domingo expedition. While out 
in the West, he visited New York and Philadelphia, and in 1803 married | 
Miss Patterson, the daughter of a merchant in that city. They had one 
son. Napoleon would not recognize the marriage. Jerome returned to 
France, and his wife forbidden to land came to England. The Council of 
State declared the marriage null and void. Jerome went to sea, captured 
some English merchantmen, but only saved his ship from the English by 
running her ashore. He was made an admiral, a prince of the Empire, and 
a Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. Napoleon now compelled him to 
marry a daughter of the King of Wurtemberg, and at once proclaimed 
Jerome King of Westphalia. Jerome served with the army, but without 
distinction, in 1812 and 1813, and he commanded on the French left at 
Waterloo. He lived in Germany after the peace, and returned to France 
when the Bonapartists once more came into power. He was President of 
tho Senate and Governor of the Invalides. tte leaves three children by his | 
second marriage. Jerome Napoleon, Mathilde, and Napoleon, 


The Gazette of Tuesday contains an order by her Majesty in Council, 
dated the 7th of March, 1860, laying down the maritime regulations for 
carrying on the war with China in the event of hostilities coumencing. 

A convention, signed at Paris on the 22d of February last, between her 
Majesty and the Emperor of the French relative to joint captures in China 
was issued on Wednesday morning. 

A decision of some importance, musically speaking, has just been come to 
in Russia, the Emperor having ordered that the diapason of the French 
commission shall be adopted in the orchestras of the imperial theatres, from 
the Ist of September next. A sum of 45,000 frances has been awarded as an 
indemnity to the artistes for changing the instruments according to this 
decision. 

The Emperor Napoleon has ordered a painting for the muscum of Ver- 
sailles to represent the interview of the Emperor and Empress of the French 
with the Empress Mother of Russia. 

A good employment of time! Lady Maclaine, wife of General Sir Archi- 
bald Maclaine, K.C.B., has presented the Prince Imperial with a handsome 
cushion, worked by her own hands, and emblazoned with the imperial arms, 
which has been graciously accepted. 





Trish recruits for the Pope go through France now. Above 100 left Paris 
last week for Marseilles. 

A letter in the Opinion Nationale says that a Sergeant Valentino, sent 
from Naples to assassinate Garibaldi, was fortunately recognized at Palermo, 
and that he eseaped from vengeance by jumping into the sea and swimming 
to the Neapolitan frigate Parthenope. 

A fact without parallel in judicial annals has lately occurred before the 
Criminal Tribunal of the Loire. An unmarried woman accused of the murder 
of her child was acquitted by the jury, although she had confessed her 
crime in open court. The Judge ordered her discharge in the following 
terms :—‘* Fille Guiton, the incredible indulgence of the jury has pro- 
cured your acquittal, which you do not deserve. Profit by the lesson, and 
begone.”’ 

_- — -— ' 

The Dean and Chapter of St. l’aul’s have issued an announcement that 
after Sunday next the metropolitan cathedral will be closed for a time, in 
order that the improvements which are in contemplation may be effectively | 
carried out. The interior of the cathedral will undergo an elaborate and 


costly process of embellishment, in accordance with the original vi 
Sir Christopher Wren. af meee 


The following is a return of the total regimental strength of the regular 
local army in India :—Bengal, 1918 officers, 6072 Europeans, and 93,659 
natives; Madras, 1890 officers, 4220 Europeans, and 70,040 natives; Bom- 
bay, 1163 officers, 3592 Euro 8, and 46,770 natives—making a grand 
total of 4980 officers, 13,884 Europeans, and 210,469 natives. The number 
of recruits at the dépdt at Warley on the Ist of June, 1860, was 1600; and 


the number on the voyage to In ~ ey The recruits embarked subsequent 
to the 27th of August, 1859, and - ich are not included in the above, num- 


bered 1554—making a total of 34 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SATURDAY MoRNING. 


The House of Commons sat both morning and evening yesterday ; the 
morning sitting being occupied with the clauses of the Irish Land Bill, 
Mr. WAtroxe presented the report of the Tax Bills Committee. 

At the evening sitting, Mr. Cotzrer gave notice that on the considera- 
tion of the report on Tax Bills it was his intention to move the following 
resolution :—‘*That it being the fundamental right of the Commons 
alone, according to the ancient usage of the constitution, to determine 
the taxation to be levied upon the people as to the matter, the mea- 
sure, and the time, the rejection by the House of Lords of a bill re- 
pealing the tax which the responsible advisers of the Crown have deter- 
mined to be unnecessary to meet the supply to the Crown for the service 
of the year, is a breach of constitutional usage, and an encroachment 
upon the proper functions of the House.” 

In reply to Colonel Sykes, Sir Cuartrs Woop explained the delay 
which had occurred in the printing of the Indian papers, on which so 
much was said on Thursday night. The papers were sent to the printer 
three months ago; they were very voluminous, consisting of about 800 
pages. As the sheets were printed they were sent tothe Military Secre- 
tary for India for revision. He left his revised proof till the printer 
sent more, while the printer did not send more till he got the first proof 
back ; and in that way, each waiting for the other, the delay oceurred. 

On the motion for the adjournment till Monday, Lord PatmersTon 
said he proposed to postpone the Indian Army Bill until Monday next, 
when he hoped the House would agree to read the bill a second time, on 
the understanding that such of the papers as were ready should be dis- 
tributed immediately, and that no further progress should be made till 
the rest of the papers were distributed. With regard to the Bankruptcy 
Bill, which stood on the paper, he regretted to say that it must be post- 
poned in consequence of the illness of the Attorney-General. 

Mr. Honrsman would agree to this arrangement, but upon the under- 
standing that they should have the real papers they wanted, and not 
papers that had no bearing on the question. He was the more inclined 
to insist on this, as it now appeared, notwithstanding the explicit denial 
of the right honourable gentleman last night, that the papers had, after 
all, been detained in his department. 

Sir Cuartes Woop denied that he had either directly or indirectly 
been concerned in the delay ; and stated in the strongest terms consistent 
with his respect for Mr. Horsman that the charges brought against him 
by that right honourable gentleman were entirely unfounded. 

The Soricrron-GEeneRAL, in answer to Mr. | ama stated that it was 





| the intention of the Attorney-General to proceed this session with the 


Bankruptcy Bill. 

In consequence of the absence of Lord John Russell, Sir Ronrrt 
Perr. postponed some remarks he intended to make with reference to the 
threatened annexation of Sicily to Piedmont. 

The riots at St. George’s-in-the-East formed the staple of a speech by 


| Mr. Kexewicn, who was replied to by Sir Gronce Lewis, whe said 


that seventy-three policemen were stationed there every Sunday, but 
nothing occurred amounting to a breach of the peace. 
The House then went into Committee on the Civil Service Estimates. 


In the Lords, the Earl of Harpwicxr called attention to Trotman’s 


| anchors, and asked the Government if they intended to supply them for 


the use of her Majesty’s Navy, as they had been tested, and were found 
much superior to those at present in use ? 

The Duke of Somerset denied that experience had proved Trotman’s 
anchors to be superior to these at present used by her Majesty’s ships, 
and said he could hold out no hope that the Board of ‘Admiralty would 
adopt them. He thought questions of this nature might safely be left 
to the discretion of the public department which had charge of it, and he 
strongly deprecated the practice which now prevailed, of inducing 
Members of the House of Commons to bring new inventions before the 
House, on the ground that it produced a wrong impression upon the 
public mind, and converted the House itself into a huge advertising van. 

After a few words from the Earl of Harpwicke in reply, the subject 
dropped. 

Lord Duncannon asked the First Lord of the Admiralty whether the 
appointments to the command of the new steamers about to convey pas- 
sengers and mails between Holyhead and Kingstown bad been all filled 
up; and whether it was correct, that two appointments to those vessels 
had been made whose age was far advanced, and whose state of health 
was such as to preclude their being able during the last winter to cross 


| over in person with the packet-boats under their direction > 


The Duke of Somrrset said he could give no information upon the 
subject, as the appointments were in the hands of the company them- 
selves. 

The Endowed Charities Bill, the Local Boards of Health, &c. Bill, the 
Tithe Commutation Bill, and the Spirits (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill 
were read a second time. 

The Marquis of CuanricarpE moved that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed ‘to inquire how far it may be practicable to afford better shelter 
for shipping upon our coasts than is at present afforded, by the adoption of 
some plan for the construction of breakwaters and harbours less costly 


| and better adapted for certain localities than the system of solid masonry 


hitherto in use; and whether any such plan appears likely to be also ser- 


| vieeable for the improvement of our national defence.” 


Motion agreed to. 





The report of the Tax Bills Committee is understood to be a simple 
statement of facts. It contains no recommendations. Two reports were 
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red, one by Mr. Walpole, the other by Mr. Bright, when the vote 
Oe ee on the question ohich of the two reports should be read a 
second time—18, including Lord Palmerston, voted for Mr. a 
and only Lord John Russell and Mr. Gladstone along with Mr. Bright 
on the other side, It will be seen that Mr, Collier is going to stir up 

ouse. 
= rts of Mr. Gladstone's intention to resign haye been published, 
but they have been contradicted by the Globe. 


A telegram from Naples dated Thursday gives a list of the new 
Ministry at Naples, as follows :— 

‘Commander Spinelli, President of the Council ; Commander de Mar- 
tino, Foreign Affairs; Signor Del Ré, Interior; Signor Manna, Finances ; 
Prince Torella, Ecclesiastical Affairs; Signor Morelli, Public Works; Mar- 
shal Lestucci, War; Admiral Garofalo, Marine. The tricolor flag has been 
hoisted at the Royal Castle and by the Neapolitan men-of-war, and has been 
saluted by the guns of the foreign men-of-war in the bay. An illumination 


took place in the evening.” 
The Madrid Correspondencia Autografa asserts that in conformity with 


the counsel of their legal advisers, the Count de Montemolin and Don 
Fernando have cancelled the renunciation of their pretensions to the 
throne of Spain which was signed by them at Tortosa. [What else 
could have been expected from the Jesuitical race ?] 

It is stated that the Swiss Federal Council has received an official no- 
tification that England has declared, in reply to M. Thouvenel’s note, 
that she accepts the first proposal of France—namely, the meeting of a 
Conference. 











Among the batch of generals imprisoned in Isle of Ischia is an officer 
whose name I gave a month ago in discreditable connexion with the | 
wanton massacre of women and children at Carini, Carle Yon Wyttem- 
bach. This Swiss hireling is accused of not having bombarded Palermo 
with sufficient energy to earn his pay, while Colonel Von Michel, who | 
demolished half a faubourg, and left hundreds of families under the | 
smoking ruins, has been made a general 4 la mode of his fellow servant, | 
Antony Smidt, after Perugia. General Lanza was openly accused by | 
Von Michel, at Naples, of having acted “languidly” in quitting the | 
city, a languor which the Neapolitans can only pray for as they see daily | 
cart-loads of bombs going up Toledo Street to come down presently on | 
their heads from Castel St. Elmo, as soon as a full aggregate of infernal 
machinery shall have been stored up there. The orders for sending 
regiments on to Calabria are signed by a Swiss or Bavarian General 
Winspeare, who rules at the Horse Guards; and Colonel Clary, who | 
sacked and robbed at Catania, has been made a General for running away | 
after that exploit. A gold chalice, inlaid with diamonds, part of the 
Catania plunder, has been bought from a soldier by the Archbishop at 
Capua, and “‘ by order from Government” goldsmiths are allowed to | 
purchase any stray waif offered to them by men who come from Sicily. 
Patrols order pipes to be put out and cigars to be trampled, on the pas- 
sage of bomb waggons through the streets of Naples on the way to the 
heights.— Globe Correspondent. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excnancr, Farpay AFrErNnoon. | 


A decline of more than } per cent has been established in the Funds this | 
week, with, however, an absence of any important operations, speculative or 
bona fide; there have been some additional sales of Reduced, but these have | 
only temporarily affected the market. The scrious apprehensions with re- 
gard to the crops, and the incessant wet weather, have cast a gloom over the 
markets, and with foreign politics still very uncertain, the tone remains dull | 
and heavy. Money has been in brisk demand at about 4 per cent, but some 
large arrivals of specie are announced this week, which will increase the 
Bank stock of bullion, Consols opened on Monday, 93§ 93}, nearly } per 
cent lower than Friday, and receded to 93} 93% ; at which price they close 
this afternoon, after ranging between § §. There is a degree now of firm- 
ness exhibited late today, owing solely it would seem to an improved appear- 
ance of the skies. Reduced and New Three per Cents, 93 93}; India 
Stock and the Five per Cents shut. Bank Stock, 229 231; Consols for the 
opening, 934 93}. 

The Foreign Market has been rather more active, but prices are not any 
higher. Mexican has declined to 203 214; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per 
Cent, 9293; Ditto Three per Cent, 69 70; Ditto Uribarren, 83 84; Ditto 
Dollar Bonds, 78 80; Venezuela Stocks continue heavy, 24 25; Ditto 
Deferred, 12 13; Grenada Active, 14 15; Ditto Deferred, 4 4}; Chilian, 
82 84 ex dividend ; Ditto Six per Cent, 103 105, Russian Stocks are heavy, 
the Five per Cents at 108 109; and the Three per Cents, 63} 64. The 
public are taking little interest in the New Loan; and it is very doubtful if 
the amount will now be taken up. There have been some nominal 

uotations of par } premium, and } discount par, but there are no actual 
dealings taking place; the last nominal price is par. Spanish Stocks have 
improved, the Three per Cents leaving off 49 50; Ditto Deferred, 39} 40; 
Ditto Passive, 18 19; Victor Emmanuel, 95} 96}; Sardinian, 81} 82} ; 
Brazilian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 87 88; Turkish Stocks are likewise 
better, the Six per Cents, 77 78; and the New Ditto, 59} 60. Money has 
been in demand in this market at rates averaging 5 per cent. 

The English Railway Share Market has been inactive save in prepara- 
tions for the half-monthly settlement of today ; quotations have in nearly | 
all cases experienced a fall, although not to any material extent. This | 
heaviness is only attributable to the state of the weather and sympathy 
with the Consol Market. Great Western closes 69 69}; Caledonian, after 
reaching 93 933, is finally quoted 921 92%; London and Brighton dull, 113 
114; South-Eastern and Dover have fallen to 849 85} ; London and North- 
Western, 1014 101}; London and South-Western, 93} 94}; Midland, 117} 
118; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 1044 1043; Great Northern has been 
heavy, 113 115, and the A Stock, 113 115; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
coln, 40} 41; London and Blackwall, 6970. There is little or no business | 
doing for the next Account this afternoon. Indian Shares are dull, scarcely 
anything doing in the Market: the last prices are—East Indian, 99} 100} ; | 
Great Indian Peninsula, 97 97}; Bombay and Baroda, 94} 94}; Madras, | 
96} 96}; these are all ex dividend. French Shares are stationary, there 
being very rarely any signs of animation—Paris and Lyons, $4} 35; 
Northern of France, 38} 39; Paris and Strasbourg, 23} 24}; Midi, 20 21; 
Lombardo-Venetian, dis. ar. The Market is dull at the close, prices 
from Paris being telegraphed rather lower. 


LUND’S PATENT DOUBLE-LEVER LETTER-COPYING PRESS. 


The skilful inventor of this instrument has solved a problem often 
essayed in vain, and one which baffled even the genius of the late Sir 





| Patrick Grant. 


Isambard Brunel—the problem how to construct a portable copying press» 
capable of yielding a perfect and uniform impression. The latter deside- 
ratum can only be secured by an equal distribution of the pressing force 
over the whole extent of the paper surfaces, and this is just the point 
in which all previous attempts have failed: the pressure has been trans- 
mitted unequally, and the copy has been blotchy and in parts illegible. 
In Lund’s press, the pressure is distributed over at least six separate 
places on the surface of a corrugated wrought-iron plate, by two cams 
acted upon simultancously by a lever attached to each, and the result is 
a clear and perfect copy. The dimensions of the instrument are about 
seven inches by four, with a depth of two inches, and its weight, inclu- 
sive of the copying book and dampers, is about four pounds. 





Lrtter to the Gditar. 


THE GREAT INDIAN ERROR, 


Sm—In your article of last week on the Indian armies, you have, I think, 
fallen into some errors with regard to the plan proposed by Sir Charles 
Wood, and the reasons which have induced him to adopt it. 

You say he has ‘changed his mind, because the Home and Indian Go- 
vernments provokcd a mutiny.” The fact is, that Sir Charles Wood under- 
took the office of Secretary of State last year, after the blunder had been 
committed which led to the local mutiny, but before the intelligence of its 
effects had reached this country. He had, therefore, only to deal with 
them as facts. He had accepted the existence of the local army as laid 
down by his predecessors, But the local army melted away. The features 
of the case Sesame altered, not the opinion of Sir Charles Wood. Sir 
Charles had to consider whether, in the replacing of a certain number of 
men, it was better to have a local army formed anew, or to reinforce the 
line regiments there. 

The second point you mention is, placing the military officers of the Go- 
vernment in the hands of the line officers, Or, as you express it, ‘* Trained 
military men for India are to be abolished.” Now, this is not only not Sir 
Charles Wood's plan, but it is exactly the contrary. In the days of the 
company, and up to the great rebellion, officers were taken from their regi- 
ments by favour to fill every sort of appointment without reference to their 
training. It is the intention of Sir Charles Wood to forbid the appointment 
of any officer to detached employment of any sort, without such officer have 
passed a certain time learning his military duties, and an examination 
showing a knowledge of the languages of the country. And when he shall 
have so done, he will leave his regiment and be placed upon a staff or unate- 
tached list, but which will be as much devoted to Indian service, as the native 
regiments from the cadres of which officers for such service have hitherto 
been taken, 


** Chance medley ’’ will have nothing to do with it. For no one will take 


| the trouble to go through a severe Indian examination, unless he seriously 


intends devoting himself to an Indian career, But it is argued that if the 
discipline has been lax it is the fault of the Royal Commander-in-chief. 
This is quite true, and it is a truth which shows more than anything the 
necessity of a complete reform, The Horse Guards, as you say, have ap- 
pointed thoroughly ineapable men. But what have these thoroughly in- 
capable men had to do? They have confined themselves to administering 


| the so-called perfect discipline of the divine corps of the Royal — and 


interfering as little as possible with the Company’s troops. This is clearly, 
however, not the duty or the intention of such men as Rose, Mansfield, or 
They will feel that they are responsible, and that the 
country will deem them so for the discipline of the whole army. The only 
remaining point is denuding India of troops. 

It is argued that India was denuded of troops in the Crimean war: that 
is two regiments were taken away. But if two regiments being ubstracted 
was denuding India, there is nothing in Sir Charles Wood’s measure which 
confers a power of denuding India more than existed before. The Govern- 
ment had the power of multiplying the denuding of India by fifteen during 
the Crimean difficulty, but they did not do so, 

The only novelty in the removal is that certain regiments, if they become 
unruly, may be sent upon short colonial pay to the West Indies or Hong- 
kong, instead of remaining in India upon the liberal allowance of Company 
Bahadoor, 

Sir Charles Wood has consulted all the Indian authorities. He has found 
that almost all of them agreed that some want of discipline existed; and 
that the mode of sending officers to the staff, and getting thom back again to 
command regiments, when old and incapable, was the cause of such indisei- 
pline. He has sought to remedy this by the creation of a staff corps for Indian 
service only. And by this means he is enabled to place every European 
soldier who 1s in India under the strict rule and discipline of the Royal 
army. 

This is the principal feature of the plan; and is, I am sure, of much 
— importance than the comparatively minor question, of whether the 

eadquarters at home of certain corps shall be in India, or in England, 
There are, however, many points in the details of this plan which must oc- 
cupy the careful attention of the Indian Council. 1 maintain that the 
settlement of the great principle is an imperial question, But the details 
must be arranged by those conversant with India, The main points to be 
worked out are:—l. The cost; 2. The authority of the Governor-General 
to be left unimpaired ; 3. The promotion of the staff corps; 4. The patron- 
age of the higher retiring pensioners of the Indian military service. If Law- 
rence, Outram, and Frere will look to these with impartial and enlightened 
earnestness, I am sure the friends of India need be under no alarm of losing 
the empire for want of special Indian officers, or the undue interference of 
Horse Guards authorities. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, A Crvinian, 
ro letter of our valued correspondent does not convince us that we 
fell into any error with regard to the plan of Sir Charles Wood, though we 
allow Sir Charles’s own statement of his reasons ought to be accepted. We 
are still of opinion that the plan is a fatal error; that the so-called mutiny 
of the local troops is no good reason for abolishing local regiments; and 
that the projected staff corps will not produce benefits that will counter- 
balance the evils resulting from the abolition of Local Europeans, We have 


| always admitted that the creation of a staff corps affords the only chance of 


success; but to counteract this there is the great probability that the 
native army will be put in a position of inferiority, and that an insane 
attempt will be made to hold India by means of European soldiers alone. 
We think that the danger arising from the temptation to denude India 
of troops is vast. It is not that the bill confers any greater power on the 
Home Sovesnnent to withdraw troops; nor did we say it did. The danger 
lies in multiplying the number of troops which may be withdrawn, and 
reducing to nil those that may not be withdrawn. The power of withdrawal 
is not increased, except by the very efficient process of bringing a larger 
number of men within the reach of that power, That is the danger, Min- 
isters are really altering the tenure of our rule in India, and ourselves or 
our children will have to pay dearly for the error.} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD OF JUNE. 

Enatanp is herself again. The Volunteer army, which those 
who appreciated the true elements of national defence and rightly 
estimated the spirit of the British Constitution, have for years 
striven to create, has suddenly grown up in our midst, and has 
visibly and tangibly appeared in the presence of Queen Victoria. 
That army has gratified those who were confident it would suc- 
ceed, and has amazed those who put no faith in its success, 
While we, who have taken some part in stirring the public mind 
up toa level with the requirements of the time, are proud of the 

olunteers, we must confess that the old school of military men 
who laughed at the project, now candidly admit that they were 
misteken.’ The Volunteers on Saturday proved that they could 
march with a steadiness and precision which would do no dis- 
credit to regular troops. It was no delusion. Under the eyes of 
the severest critics of the clubs the thing was done. Thousands 
eager to fasten on blemishes, looked for them in vain. With 
soldierlike carriage, steady tramp, and level line, battalion after 
battalion passed before the Queen ; the least drilled exceeding the 
point of excellence predicted ten months ago, and the best drilled 
closely approximating to the excellence of crack regiments. 

They marched on to the ground in good order, punctual to 
time. They were placed in their appointed positions without 
difficulty and without confusion, They were moved as easily and 
closely as chessmen, and they handled their arms, if not with the 
perfection of regulars, yet without any awkwardness. It was 
manifest to the military spectators, scanning the movements and 
bearing of the men with a scrutinizing eye, that the winter and 
spring drill taken at odd moments, often in the “ intervals of 
business,” frequently during the time formerly devoted to idle 
pleasures, had been effective, and that honour as well as fear, 
the word of a gentleman as well as the articles of war, could ma- 
nufacture a military machine. It was plainly demonstrated to 
the crowd of critics in uniform that intelligence can make up for 
reiterated mechanical drill. Marching before them for one ioe 
and a half, went thousands upon thousands whose animating 
ergs was honour, whose means were will and intelligence. 

ot one man in the mass had been compelled to learn his drill. 
They were bound by no obligation stronger than the promise im- 
plied when they enrolled themselves in their several corps. Yet 
through inclement weather, in the early morning, in the dark 
and chilly night, in spite of wet and wind and snow, these men 
had prosecuted their drill, to redeem the promise and do what 
—— undertaken to do. 

e do not overrate the performance of the Volunteers on Sa- 
turday in a military sense. We do not say the simple evolutions 
in the Park prove that the Volunteers are soldiers fit for duty in | 
the field. Wheeling in close column and marching past in open | 
column, are only evidences that the men are tolerably in hand, 
and accustomed to work together with regularity. The evolutions | 
were so simple, that they afford no test in themselves of any of | 
the higher qualities of soldiering. But they do show that men 
who could do as much in their leisure hours, if entirely occupied | 
in steady drill for a fortnight, could fit themselves for the sterner 
requirements of actual warfare. And the useful information de- 
rived from the Volunteer review is that, should a sudden danger 





threaten, the Queen would know where to look for 80,000 or | 


90,000 men, who in a very short time might take their places be- 
side the best troops of the line. That is the military value of the 
demonstration on the Twenty-third of June. Loyalty, honour, 
patriotism, have given us, almost for nothing, an addition to our 
available means of defence of four score thousand men. 

And valuable as this information is, the review supplied a fact 
more valuable still. It demonstrated, what those i believed 
they knew old England best, predicted all along, that the heart of 
the nation still beats with the strong pulses of its forefathers, who 
were warlike men, come of a warlike race, not necessarily military, 
yet military when it was fitting, but essentially a stout-hearted 
race ready to mect a foe on any ground, and swift to meet him on 
their own soil. Peace, profits, cheap virtues, and cheaper pleasures, 
a false philosophy, and a spurious patriotism, have not destroyed by 
their incessant assaults, the manly vigour of the British people. 
Long restrained by a serics of timid governments the good old 
national spirit has broken the trammels once more, and the 
strongest proof that the nation has thoroughly awakened from the 
weak-minded delusions which prevailed so largely in 1851 is that 
Manchester itself actually sent 2000 gallant soldiers to the 
Volunteer review. The moral ofthe Twenty-third of June is that 
England is once more determined to guard her hearth, her wealth, 
her freedom, and her honour, by relying on that cheap defence cf 
nations—an armed and trained people. Yes; it was the moral 
and not the military display that made the deepest impression on 
the thoughtful spectators on Saturday. Queen Victoria had a 
right to look proudly glad as the 21,000 Volunteers swept past 
her in regular waves. She knew they [represented the national 
spirit, which, happily for England and her institutions, has again 
entire possession of the people. She knew it was a sign that 
her subjects have returned to healthy instincts and manly life, 
and that splendid as was the mere outside show of the mass before 
her, the spiritual force animating and moving that mass, the real 
thing which demonstrated itself was more splendid still. 

e cannot quit the subject and its lessons without two 
glances towards the future, In the first place we must im- 


press upon the Government the absolute necessity of not let- 
ting all this magnificent strength go to waste for want of a 
little strict supervision and timely instruction. The future 
of the volunteer army depends upon its officers, and the 
future of the officers depends in a very great measure upon the 
judicious pressure brought to bear upon them by the inspectors, 
If those inspectors do not find fault, if they do not inquire into 
the systems on which companies and battalions are organized and 
conducted, they will fail in their duty to the volunteers and to the 
country. At present the officers are the weak points in the ma- 
chine. The officers, in the event of war, would be entrusted with 
very valuable lives, and a very valuable public force, and, there- 
fore, should be made to feel the heavy responsibilities of their 
position, Those who appoint them to command companies do not 
do their duty when they select unsoldierlike men, who in turn 
select bad non-commissioned officers. The maintenance of effi- 
ciency, so far as it has been attained, and the improvement of 
corps, entirely depend on the ability of the commanding officers 
and their power to win and keep the respect of their men. What 
is wanted is system and it is that which the inspectors should 
make it their business to impart or to insist upon. 

The other point we have dealt with elsewhere. Itis, that a local 
Militia on sound principles should be raised, so that the working 
classes, too poor to bear the expenses of volunteering, should take 
their place in the national armament, and reap their share of the 
advantages in improved health, a manlier carriage, and the moral 
benefits arising from a sense of power. Then England would be 
safe. Her local Militia and her Volunteers, complements of her 

tegular Army, would insure her against any foe. 


THE FLAG OF ITALY PLANTED IN NAPLES, 
Tuk events of the last ten days have caused a surprising change 
in the state of the political field in Italy by bringing up the 
whole South of the Peninsula to a position greatly resembling 
thet of the Northern half. We have already related the events ; 
we have now to consider what is likely to be the sequel, and what 
are the probable consequences of those events. France had al- 
ready given the most positive refusal of interference in the affairs 
of Sicily or of Naples. We have explained the differences which 
exist between the state of Naples territories and that of Sicily ; 
but we cannot forget that the statesmanship of Naples is in accord 
with that of the other Italian states; that some remembrance of 
Pepe and his movements still survives, and above all, that a com- 
mon humanity revolts against the practices by which the infatu- 
ated King and his vulgar Ministers have thought to retain their 
influence over the people. Neapolitan statesmen, possessing va- 
rious degrees of frankness, had already urged the King to put 
more trust in reforms than coercion, Austria had let him under- 
stand that even she was no longer prepared to maintain that 
military repression which she had developed in Italy. His own 
uncle had represented to him how hopeless it was to maintain in 
the new state of cireumstances things as they had been. The 
King probably thought to confirm his tenure of the throne by 
competing with the pretensions of his younger brother in the Aus- 





| trian style of rule; and neither the representations of his own 


advisers, the persuasion of his uncle, the progress of Garibaldi, 
| the failure of his own Generals, or even the marked declaration 
| of Austria had shaken his resolve to persevere in relying upon a 
system of repression. 

Such was the position when the Emperor Napoleon added his 
| recommendation. The new Council of the King adopted the Em- 
| peror’s advice; and at last even the obstinacy of dulness yields: 

the King has consented to the policy suggested to him from Paris. 
| He will make a thorough change of Ministry,—he has done it; 
he will proclaim a constitution,—which should be the old unre- 
| pealed constitution revived; he will grant a complete amnesty,— 
' which is no more than purchasing his own life aa throne; he will 
| amiably accept an alliance with Piedmont,—which is but doing 
; suit and service for the tenure of his own states; and he will 
| adopt the Italian flag, simply annexing to it the arms of Naples. 
ye are well aware that very sincere and earnest English Libe- 
| rals regard these proceedings in Naples with some degree of 
| jealous apprehension. They see in it nothing but “ the inter- 
ference of the Emperor Napoleon.” They suppose that all must 
be done for French objects ; and, like the learned Germans, they 
act as if they would rather that Italy should go without the at- 
| tainment of her independence and freedom, than owe it to the 
| Emperor Napoleon. Before we share in these —————— let 
| us see how they are borne out " the context and antecedents of 
i recent events. We give the fullest credit to the Emperor Napo- 
| leon,—and we believe that he deserves a noble tribute for what 
| he has lately done,—when we bear our testimony that his actions 
| are only in codperation with the actions of other sagacious and 
! energetic men. Napoleon is not acting autocratically ; he is act- 
| ing in a much higher spirit—he is in fellowship with the states- 
' manship and patriotism of Italy. 

We recapitulate a few facts, although they are well known, 
because they are essential to a right appreciation of the present 
position, and from them the reader will be able to judge whether 
our representation is correct. Long before 1848, Massimo d’ Azeglio 
had been devoting an accomplished intellect, with all the in- 
fluence which he had attained by his earnestness and his cordial 
character, to bringing about a better understanding between the 
statesmen of the several provinces of Italy. Within our own re- 
collection, local jealousies did more for local despotisms than all 
the espionage of Governments. The patronage of despotic Austwia 
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was the one nexus which made the disjecta membra an ‘* Ital r.” 
It is long since D’Azeglio saw through the fatal ettects of this 
jealousy ; and now in Florence then in Turin, now in Kome then 
in Naples, he had for years, through his books, through his con- 
yersation, through his intercourse with leading men, endeavoured 
to form a National party, whose members, wheresoever born or 
resident, should all act in conjunction. He never flagged. A 
new opportunity was furnished by 1848 ; but, at the same time, 
new difticulties were presented through the effects of revolution, 
disappointment, and reaction. Let us not say one word in abate- 
ment of the credit due to Mazzini and his followers in that day ; 
for, whatever may now be said of their abstract principles, or of 
a certain fanaticism which has rendered their leader useless in 
later days, at that time they did shew that the leaders of the 

ple, codperating with the very humblest ranks in society, could 
act ina spirit of a moderation which would adorn the highest 
Sovereigns, and could thus obtain a control over the common- 
wealth, such as Italian princes might envy, and princes in any 
country might imitate. 

But men of the stamp of D’ Azeglio persevered in a work which 
was less dramatic, and apparently less calculated to attain imme- 
diate results, in promoting the political coéperation of leading 
men, whether in office or out of it, whether in political life, or 
simply in the library and the drawing-room, After Charles 
Albert, Victor Emmanuel gave himself to the cause of Italy with 
his sword, his heart, and the chivalrous faith that lent regal power 
to the statesmen, his Ministers, and their auxiliaries in other 
States. To the measure of D’Azeglio, Cavour brought the practi- 
eal character of an Italian Peel. When the Western Powers 
stood up for the vindication of European law against an arbitrary 
aggression in Turkey, Victor Emmanuel came forward with his aid 
in that international cause; he did so under an impulse of sublime 
and frank patriotic selfishness, avowedly hoping that the service 
thus rendered might assert the presence of Italy in the achieve- 
ments and in the councils of Europe. In 1856, scanty reward was 
paid for that service, by simply listening to the prepositions of Pied- 
mont on the subject of Italy. he main propositions of D’Azeglio’s 
note were, that with the moral support of the Western Powers, the 
statesmen of the several Italian States should propose reforms, 
that reforms should particularly be urged in the Legations, that 
Rome should be retained as an Imperial residence for the Pontiff, 
and that Austria should be summoned to retire within the limits 
of treaty rights according to the compacts of 1815, At that time, 
the Western Powers very slightly responded to this appeal. In 1857, 
other support presented itself for Piedmont, and our Government 
did not care to supersede Piedmont’s reliance on that support. In 
1859, the Emperor Napoleon, whose emissaries had already studied 
the condition of Italy in situ, and who had, we believe, arrived at 
some understanding with Russia, took the lead in the support of 
Italy ; and on the first day of the year he made his famous de- 
claration to the Austrian Ambassadur. France afterwards took 
the field. Under the pressure of military exigencies, the treaty 
of Villafranca was coneluded. It pledged Austria not to attempt 
any appeal to force beyond her own frontiers in Italy, so long as 
France should fulfil her part by recommending certain arrange- 
ments to the Italian states; Lombardy being actually ceded for 
annexation to the crown of Sardinia. France had urged her re- 
commendations with honest earnestness, but they were not ac- 
cepted by the Italians; and by no compact was France called 
upon to treat as enemies that people whom she had already 
rescued, and who have never ceased to express their gratitude for 
the chivalrous service ; for on all public oceasionsin [taly the names 
of Napoleon and France are repeated with popular acclamation. 
Some of our friends may think the Italians mistaken in these de- 
clarations of feeling; but we are not applauding, we are simply 
relating. The desire to carry forward the effects of the French 
alliance was never shown in anything so strongly as in the rati- 
fication of the cession of Nice and Savoy, with the actual for- 
bearance of the Deputies representing those provinces to resist 
the cession. In these proceedings we see that the Italians have, 
throughout, been acting under the guidance of Victor Em- 
manuel and his statesmen; that urder whatever moditi- 
cation of circumstances Napoleon has throughout been co- 
operating with the Italians; and we see something more. At 
every great stage in the course of events, the change which has 
taken place has brought us nearer and nearer, in fact as well as 
spirit, to the principles of the D’Azeglio note submitted by Cavour 
to the Paris Conference of 1856, And these last recommenda- 
tions of France gave to the execution of that plan a completeness, 
in this year 1860, which could scarcely have been expected three 
months back, and which twelve months back would have been 
thought a dream of the wildest political zealot. 

For let us see what the immediate effect must be. The de- 
clared intentions of the French Government with regard to the 
action of the French force in Rome appear to have settled the 
position of the Papacy. The Eternal City is retained to the Pon- 
tiff as a residence ; its peace will be defended; foreign merce- 
naries will be prevented from disturbing it; auniipell, it will 
be in the possession of the Italians. The other provinces of Italy 
will be administered under a compact alliance which will enable 
the statesmen of every province to accomplish the formation and 
the political action of a National party,—a party whose elements 
already exist in a state of perfect maturity. The King of Naples 
will still possess the tenure of his throne ‘‘ quamdiu bene se 

rit.” Here we have, in all essentials, the fulfilment of the 


’Azeglio Note. 











Always excepting ‘‘ the lone star” of Venetia; only Austria is 
desperately in want of money, and Venetia can by no possibility 
be deemed a ‘‘ German province.” 


POOR CLERGY, 
Ir a Koman Catholic were in search of an argument in favour of 
the celibacy of the clergy, he would be almost justified in pointing 
to the condition of curates in the Church of England. Nothing can 
be more painful than the disclosures which have recently been made 
of cases of absolute poverty among the ministers of the National 
Church. As a general rule, these men have received a University 
education. Considerable sums of money have been spent in fitting 
them for the position which they occupy, and it seems only fitting 
that the clerical profession should afford them the opportunity of 
gaining a livelihood, and of returning them a fair interest for the 
capital they have spent. Now everybody knows that this is not 
the case. So far from it indeed that, according to the state- 
ments published by Mr. Jervis, many of them are absolutely 
starving. Our own experience enables us to bear witness to the 
truth of this. But, even taking things at the best, a curate who 
has no private interest, can scarcely hope to obtain preferment for 
many years, after he has taken orders, and, until he does so, his 
average income does not certainly exceed 100/. per annum. It is 
needless to say that this is not sufficient. The position occupied 
by the curate of a populous parish, or of any parish at all, im- 
poses upon him obligations from which men engaged in other pur- 
suits are absolutely exempt. He comes in contact with every form of 
human misery, and we know how mapy a curate condemns himself 
to the strictest self-denial, in order to relieve wants from which he 
cannot turn away. The real grievance is, that the stipend he receives 
is out of all proportion with the appearance he is expected to make. 
So far as the question of marriage is concerned, there can be no 
doubt that it is a very difficult one to decide. It is easy for wealthy 
men, who have inherited riches or made fortunes by their own ex- 
ertions, to insist on the imprudence of marriage on an insufficient 
income. It has been said, over and over again, that a curate with 
a dozen children to support has no stronger,claim on the generosity 
and indulgence of the wealthy classes, than a briefless barrister or 
a merchant’s clerk, But the cases are not analogous. In the 
clerical profession fortunes are not made as they are made at the 
bar. A curate may labour well and successfully without his in- 
come being increased by either labour or success. The Bar apy 
the Church, as professions, cannot be mentioned in the same ce to 
gory. Inthe Church, stipends are fixed, and the position oj. 
curate can only be he | by preferment, which is too frequeny, 
bestowed on those who least deserve it. Even if he is fortune 
enough to obtain a living of 200/., he is then supposed to be settle 
for life, and with him there is no such thing as rising by his owi. 
exertions, to a position which follows naturally upon such exer- 
tions. Marriage under such circumstances is, of course, an im- 
prudence, but are we then to say, that the doctrine of celibacy 
must be denied in theory and yet enforced in practice ? 

It seems to us that it is quite unnecessary to adopt this cruel 
alternative. It is perfectly monstrous to assert, as it has recentl 
been asserted, that ‘‘ a clergyman takes orders with his eyes open ;”’ 
that ‘‘ he is not going into a Levitical order,—he is not a member 
of a caste self-supporting or specially endowed with adequate re- 
sources.” Such language as this is indeed sufficient to deter any 
man of common sense from choosing the Church as a profession. 
If it were true, it would reduce, within very narrow limits, the 
number of educated men who, in spite of everything, are still 
ready to serve as ministers ofthe National Church, The truth is, 
that while all other professions are supported by the public, the 
Church is, in the main, supported by its own resources. A bar- 
rister increases the circle of his clients in proportion to his ability 
or his success ; and, when he has obtained a reputation, his means 
of making money are only circumscribed by the demands of na- 
ture for rest and food, In the Church it is not so. Men like 
M‘Niel and Stowell are exceptions; but the rule is, that the 
chances of the profession consist of livings and high ecclesiastical 
offices, which are limited in extent, and yet are not regarded 
as objects of competition for the clergy at large. This is the 
point to which we wish to come. It pon. to be understood that 
a starving clergyman is a disgrace to the church of which he is a 
minister. He becomes a grievous scandal, and a great rock of offence. 
And the reason is, that there is no need whatever why it should exist. 
Is it, or is it not true, that the Church of England is possessed of 
an enormous amount of landed property, which only requires to be 
properly distributed in order to supply funds enough to augment 
poor livings, and thus do away with no small portion of the evil 
of which we complain? At this moment, the attention of Parlia- 
ment is occupied with a bill for transferring the entire manage- 
ment of the episcopal and capitular estates into the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, The property then to be placed at their 
disposal is of very great value, ne it will be absolutely nece 
that the Commissioners shall be limited, in the exercise of their 
powers, by some very stringent regulations. It must be understood 
that they should expend as little money as possible on episcopal 
residences and cathedral decorations, and as much money as pos- 
sible on the augmentation of poor livings. The riches of the 
Church are the heritage of the clergy. This wealth was willed 
by ‘founders and benefactors” for the benefit of true “ religion 
and piety,” and publie opinion seems now to demand that the 
intentions of those who boqeesenes it shall be strictly carried out. 
The augmentation of - ivings will, at all events, be a step in 
the right direction. It will not add to the great prizes which 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD OF JUNE. 

Enatanp is herself again. The Volunteer army, which those 
who appreciated the true elements of national defence and rightly 
estimated the spirit of the British Constitution, have for years 
striven to create, has suddenly grown up in our midst, and has 
visibly and tangibly appeared in the presence of Queen Victoria. 
That army has gratified those who were confident it would suc- 
ceed, and has amazed those who put no faith in its success. 
While we, who have taken some part in stirring the public mind 
up toa level with the requirements of the time, are proud of the 

olunteers, we must confess that the old school of military men 
who laughed at the project, now candidly admit that they were 
mistaken. The Volunteers on Saturday proved that they could 
march with a steadiness and precision which would do no dis- 
credit to regular troops. It was no delusion. Under the eyes of 
the severest critics of the clubs the thing was done. Thousands 
eager to fasten on blemishes, looked for them in vain. With 
soldierlike carriage, steady tramp, and level line, battalion after 
battalion passed before the Queen ; the least drilled exceeding the 
point of excellence predicted ten months ago, and the best drilled 
closely approximating to the excellence of crack regiments. 

They marched on to the ground in good order, punctual to 
time. They were placed in their appointed positions without 
difficulty and without confusion. They were moved as easily and 
closely as chessmen, and they handled their arms, if not with the 
perfection of regulars, yet without any awkwardness. It was 
manifest to the military spectators, scanning the movements and 
bearing of the men with a scrutinizing eye, that the winter and 
spring drill taken at odd moments, often in the “ intervals of 
business,” frequently during the time formerly devoted to idle 
pleasures, had been effective, and that honour as well as fear, 
the word of a gentleman as well as the articles of war, could ma- 
nufacture a military machine. It was plainly demonstrated to 
the crowd of critics in uniform that intelligence can make up for 
reiterated mechanical drill. Marching before them for one hour 
and a half, went thousands upon thousands whose animating 
ae was honour, whose means were will and intelligence. 

ot one man in the mass had been compelled to learn his drill. 
They were bound by no obligation stronger than the promise im- 
plied when they enrolled themselves in their several corps. Yet 
through inclement weather, in the early morning, in the dark 
and chilly night, in spite of wet and wind and snow, these men 
had prosecuted their drill, to redeem the promise and do what 
they had undertaken to do. 

Wo do not overrate the performance of the Volunteers on Sa- 
turday in a military sense. We do not say the simple evolutions 
in the Park prove that the Volunteers are soldiers fit for duty in 
the field. Wheeling in close column and marching past in open 
column, are only evidences that the men are tolerably in hand, 
and accustomed to work together with regularity. The evolutions 
were so simple, that they afford no test in themselves of any of 
the higher qualities of soldiering. 
who could do as much in their leisure hours, if entirely occupied 
in steady drill for a fortnight, could fit themselves for the sterner 
requirements of actual warfare. And the useful information de- 
rived from the Volunteer review is that, should a sudden danger 





threaten, the Queen would know where to look for 80,000 or | 


90,000 men, who in a very short time might take their places be- 
side the best troops of the line. That is the military value of the 
demonstration on the Twenty-third of June. Loyalty, honour, 
patriotism, have given us, almost for nothing, an addition to our 
available means of defence of four score thousand men. 

And valuable as this information is, the review supplied a fact 
more valuable still. It demonstrated, what those who believed 
they knew old England best, predicted all along, 
the nation still beats with the strong pulses of its forefathers, who 
were warlike men, come of a warlike race, not necessarily military, 
yet military when it was fitting, but essentially a stout-hearted 
race ready to mect a foe on any ground, and swift to meet him on 
their own soil. Peace, profits, cheap virtues, and cheaper pleasures, 
a false philosophy, and a spurious patriotism, have not destroyed by 
their incessant assaults, the manly vigour of the British people. 
Long restrained by a serics of timid governments the good old 
national spirit has broken the trammels once more, and the 
strongest proof that the nation has thoroughly awakened from the 
weak-minded delusions which prevailed so largely in 1851 is that 
Manchester itself actually sent 2000 gallant soldiers to the 
Volunteer review. The moral of the Twenty-third of June is that 
England is once more determined to guard her hearth, her wealth, 
her freedom, and her honour, by relying on that cheap defence of 
nations—an armed and trained people. Yes; it was the moral 
and not the military display that made the deepest impression on 
the thoughtful spectators on Saturday. Queen Victoria had a 
right to look proudly glad as the 21,000 Volunteers swept past 
her in regular waves. She knew they [represented the national 
spirit, which, happily for England and her institutions, has again 
entire possession of the people. She knew it was a sign that 
her subjects have returned to healthy instincts and manly life, 
and that splendid as was the mere outside show of the mass before 
her, the spiritual force animating and moving that mass, the real 
thing which demonstrated itself was more splendid still. 

e cannot quit the subject and its lessons without two 
glances towards the future. In the first place we must im- 





But they do show that men | 


that the heart of | 


press upon the Government the absolute necessity of not let- 
ting all this magnificent strength go to waste for want of a 
little strict supervision and timely instruction. The future 
of the volunteer army depends upon its officers, and the 
future of the officers depends in a very great measure upon the 
judicious pressure brought to bear upon them by the inspectors, 
If those inspectors do not find fault, if they do not inquire into 
the systems on which companies and battalions are organized and 
conducted, they will fail in their duty to the volunteers and to the 
country. At present the officers are the weak points in the ma- 
chine. The officers, in the event of war, would be entrusted with 
very valuable lives, and a very valuable public force, and, there- 
fore, should be made to feel the heavy responsibilities of their 
position, Those who appoint them to command companies do not 
do their duty when they select unsoldierlike men, who in turn 
select bad non-commissioned officers. The maintenance of effi- 
ciency, so far as it has been attained, and the improvement of 
corps, entirely depend on the ability of the commanding officers 
and their power to win and keep the respect of their men. What 
is wanted is system and it is that which the inspectors should 
make it their business to impart or to insist upon. 

The other point we have dealt with elsewhere. Itis, that a local 
Militia on sound principles should be raised, so that the working 
classes, too poor to bear the expenses of volunteering, should take 
their place in the national armament, and reap their share of the 
advantages in improved health, a manlier carriage, and the moral 
benefits arising from a sense of power. Then England would be 
safe. Her local Militia and her Volunteers, complements of her 
Regular Army, would insure her against any foe. 


THE FLAG OF ITALY PLANTED IN NAPLES. 

Tuk events of the last ten days have caused a surprising change 
in the state of the political field in Italy by bringing up the 
whole South of the Peninsula to a position greatly resembling 
thet of the Northern half. We have already related the events; 
we have now to consider what is likely to be the sequel, and what 
are the probable consequences of those events. France had al- 
ready given the most positive refusal of interference in the affairs 
of Sicily or of Naples. We have explained the differences which 
exist between the state of Naples territories and that of Sicily ; 
but we cannot forget that the statesmanship of Naples is in accord 
with that of the other Italian states; that some remembrance of 
Pepe and his movements still survives, and above all, that a com- 
mon humanity revolts against the practices by which the infatu- 
ated King and his vulgar Ministers have thought to retain their 
influence over the people. Neapolitan statesmen, possessing va- 
rious degrees of frankness, had already urged the King to put 
more trust in reforms than coercion. Austria had let him under- 
| stand that even she was no longer prepared to maintain that 
| military repression which she had developed in Italy, His own 

uncle had represented to him how hopeless it was to maintain in 
‘the new state of circumstances things as they had been. The 
| King probably thought to confirm his tenure of the throne by 
| competing with the pretensions of his younger brother in the Aus- 
trian style of rule; and neither the representations of his own 
| advisers, the persuasion of his uncle, the progress of Garibaldi, 
| the failure of his own Generals, or even the marked declaration 
| of Austria had shaken his resolve to persevere in relying upon a 
system of repression. 

Such was the position when the Emperor Napoleon added his 
| recommendation. The new Council of the King adopted the Em- 
| peror’s advice; and at last even the obstinacy of dulness yields: 
| the King has consented to the policy suggested to him from Paris. 
| He will make a thorough change of Ministry,—he has done it; 

he will proclaim a constitution,—which should be the old unre- 
pealed constitution revived; he will grant a complete amnesty,— 
| which is no more than purchasing his own life and throne ;_ he will 
amiably accept an alliance with Piedmont,—which is but doing 
; suit and service for the tenure of his own states; and he will 
adopt the Italian flag, simply annexing to it the arms of Naples. 
fe are well aware that very sincere and earnest English Libe- 
| rals regard these proceedings in Naples with some degree of 
| jealous apprehension. They see in it nothing but “‘ the inter- 
| ference of the Emperor Napoleon.” They suppose that all must 
be done for French objects ; and, like the learned Germans, they 
would rather that Italy should go without the at- 
| tainment of her independence and freedom, than owe it to the 
Emperor Napoleon. Before we share in these a let 
| us see how they are borne out yd the context and antecedents of 
i recent events. We give the fullest credit to the Emperor Napo- 
leon,—and we believe that he deserves a noble tribute for what 
| he has lately done,—when we bear our testimony that his actions 
are only in codperation with the actions of other sagacious and 
' energetic men. Napoleon is not acting autocratically ; he is act- 
| ing in a much higher spirit—he is in fellowship with the states- 
| manship and patriotism of Italy. 
| We recapitulate a few facts, although they are well known, 
| because they are essential to a right appreciation of the present 
position, and from them the reader will be able to judge whether 
our representation is correct. Long before 1848, Massimo d’ Azeglio 
had been devoting an accomplished intellect, with all the in- 
fluence which he had attained by his earnestness and his cordial 
character, to bringing about a better understanding between the 
statesmen of the several provinces of Italy. Within our own re- 
collection, local jealousies did more for local despotisms than all 
the espionage of Governments. The patronage of despotic Austvia 
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was the one nexus which made the disjecta membra an “Italy.” 
It is long since D’Azeglio saw through the fatal effects of this 
jealousy; and now in Florence then in Turin, now in Rome then 
jn Naples, he had for years, through his books, through his con- 
yersation, through his intercourse with leading men, endeavoured 
to form a National party, whose members, wheresoever born or 
resident, should all act in conjunction. He never flagged. A 
new opportunity was furnished by 1848 ; but, at the same time, 
new difficulties were presented through the effects of revolution, 
disappointment, and reaction. Let us not say one word in abate- 
ment of the credit due to Mazzini and his followers in that day ; 
for, whatever may now be said of their abstract principles, or of 
acertain fanaticism which has rendered their leader useless in 
later days, at that time they did shew that the leaders of the 

ple, codperating with the very humblest ranks in society, could 
act ina spirit of a moderation which would adorn the highest 
Sovereigns, and could thus obtain a control over the common- 
wealth, such as Italian princes might envy, and princes in any 
country might imitate. 

But men of the stamp of D’Azeglio persevered in a work which 
was less dramatic, and apparently less calculated to attain imme- 
diate results, in promoting the political codperation of leading 
men, whether in office or out of it, whether in political life, or 
simply in the library and the drawing-room. After Charles 
Albert, Victor Emmanuel gave himself to the cause of Italy with 
his sword, his heart, and the chivalrous faith that lent regal power 
to the statesmen, his Ministers, and their auxiliaries in other 
States. To the measure of D’Azeglio, Cavour brought the practi- 
eal character of an Italian Peel. When the Western Powers 
stood up for the vindication of European law against an arbitrary 
aggression in Turkey, Victor Emmanuel came forward with his aid 
in that international cause; he did so under an impulse of sublime 
and frank patriotic selfishness, avowedly hoping that the service 
thus rendered might assert the presence of Italy in the achieve- 
ments and in the councilsof Europe. In 1856, scanty reward was 
paid for that servicc, by simply listening to the propositions of Pied- 
mont on the subject of Italy. The main propositions of D’ Azeglio’s 
note were, that with the moral support of the Western Powers, the 
statesmen of the several Italian States should propose reforms, 
that reforms should particularly be urged in the Legations, that 
Rome should be retained as en Imperial residence for the Pontiff, 
and that Austria should be summoned to retire within the limits 
of treaty rights according to the compacts of 1815, At that time, 
the Western Powers very slightly responded to this appeal. In 1857, 
other support sonmaied itself for Piedmont, and our Government 
did not care to supersede Piedmont’s reliance on that support. In 
1859, the Emperor Napoleon, whose emissuries had already studied 
the condition of Italy in situ, and whe had, we believe, arrived at 
some understanding with Russia, took the lead in the support of 
Italy ; and on the first day of the year he made his famous de- 
claration to the Austrian Ambassador. France afterwards took 
the field. Under the pressure of military exigencies, the treaty 
of Villafranca was concluded. It pledged Austria not to attempt 
any appeal to force beyond her own frontiers in Italy, so long as 
France should fultil her part by recommending certain arrange- 
ments to the Italian states; Lombardy being actually ceded for 
annexation to the crown of Sardinia. France had urged her re- 
commendations with honest earnestness, but they were not ac- 
cepted by the Italians; and by no compact was France called 
upon to treat as enemies that people whom she had already 
rescued, and who have never ceased to express their gratitude for 
the chivalrous service ; for on all public oceasionsin [taly the names 
of Napoleon and France are repeated with popular acclamation. 
Some of our friends may think the Italians mistaken in these de- 
clarations of feeling; but we are not applauding, we are simply 
relating. The desire to carry forward the effects of the French 
alliance was never shown in anything so strongly as in the rati- 
fication of the cession of Nice and Savoy, with the actual for- 
bearance of the Deputies representing those provinces to resist 
the cession. In these proceedings we see that the Italians have, 
throughout, been acting under the guidance of Victor Em- 
manuel and his statesmen; that under whatever modifi- 
cation of circumstances Napoleon has throughout been co- 
operating with the Italians; and we see something more. At 
every great stage in the course of events, the change which has 
taken place has brought us nearer and nearer, in fact as well as 
spirit, to the principles of the D’Azeglio note submitted by Cavour 
to the Paris Conference of 1856. And these last recommenda- 
tions of France gave to the execution of that plan a completeness, 
in this year 1860, which could scarcely have been expected three 
months back, and which twelve months back would have been 
thought a dream of the wildest political zealot. 

For let us see what the immediate effect must be. The de- 
clared intentions of the French Government with regard to the 
action of the French force in Rome appear to have settled the 
position of the Papacy. The Eternal City is retained to the Pon- 
tiff as a residence ; its peace will be defended; foreign merce- 
naries will be prevented from disturbing it; municipally, it will 

in the possession of the Italians. The other provinces of Italy 
will be administered under a compact alliance which will enable 
the statesmen of every province to accomplish the formation and 
the political action of a National party,—a party whose elements 
already exist in a state of perfect maturity. The King of Naples 
will still possess the tenure of his throne “‘ quamdiu bene se 

rit.” Here we have, in all essentials, the fulfilment of the 
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Always excepting “ the lone star” of Venetia; only Austria is 
desperately in want of money, and Venetia can by no possibility 
be deemed a ‘‘ German province,” 


POOR CLERGY. 
Ir a Koman Catholic were in search of an argument in favour of 
the celibacy of the clergy, he would be almost justified in pointing 
to the condition of curates in the Church of England. Nothing can 
be more painful than the disclosures which have recently been made 
of cases of absolute poverty among the ministers of the National 
Church. As a general rule, these men have received a University 
education. Considerable sums of money have been spent in fitting 
them for the position which they occupy, and it seems only fitting 
that the clerical profession should afford them the opportunity of 
gaining a livelihood, and of returning them a fair interest for the 
capital they have spent. Now everybody knows that this is not 
the case. So far from it indeed that, according to the state- 
ments published by Mr. Jervis, many of them are absolutely 
starving. Our own experience enables us to bear witness to the 
truth of this. But, even taking things at the best, a curate who 
has no private interest, can scarcely hope to obtain preferment for 
many years, after he has taken orders, and, until he does so, his 
average income does not certainly exceed 100/, per annum. It is 
needless to say that this is not sufficient, The position occupied 
by the curate of a populous parish, or of any parish at all, im- 
poses upon him obligations from which men engaged in other pur- 
suits are absolutely exempt. He comes in contact with every form of 
human misery, and we know how many a curate condemns himself 
to the strictest self-denial, in order to relieve wants from which he 
cannot turn away. The real grievance is, that the stipend he receives 
is out of all proportion with the appearance he is expected to make. 
So far as the question of marriage is concerned, there can be no 
doubt that it is a very difficult one to decide. It is easy for wealthy 
men, who have inherited riches or made fortunes by their own ex- 
ertions, to insist on the imprudence of marriage on an insufficient 
income. It has been said, over and over again, that a curate with 
a dozen children to support has no stronger,claim on the generosity 
and indulgence of the wealthy classes, than a briefless barrister or 
a merchant’s clerk. But the cases are not analogous. In the 
clerical profession fortunes are not made as they are made at the 
bar. A curate may labour well and successfully without his in 
come being increased by either labour or success. The Bar 
the Church, as professions, cannot be mentioned in the same 
gory. Inthe Church, stipends are fixed, and the position o 
curate can only be eben | referment, which is too frequen 
bestowed on those who least ene it. Even if he is fortun 
enough to obtain a living of 200/., he is then supposed to be set 
for life, and with him there is no such thing as rising by his o 
exertions, to a position which follows naturally upon such exer 
tions. Marriage under such circumstances is, of course, an im- 
prudence, but are we then to say, that the doctrine of celibacy 
must be denied in theory and yet enforced in practice ? 

It seems to us that it is quite unnecessary to adopt this cruel 
alternative. It is perfectly monstrous to assert, as it has recentl 
been asserted, that ‘‘ a clergyman takes orders with his eyes open ;”” 
that ‘‘he is not going into a Levitical order,—he is not a member 
of a caste self-supporting or specially endowed with adequate re- 
sources.” Such language as this is indeed sufficient to deter any 
man of common sense from choosing the Church as a profession. 
If it were true, it would reduce, within very narrow limits, the 
number of educated men who, in spite of everything, are still 
ready to serve as ministers of the National Church. The truth is, 
that while all other professions are supported by the public, the 
Church is, in the main, supported by its own resources. A ba 


Tr 
rister increases the circle of his clients in proportion to his ability 
or his success ; and, when he has obtained a reputation, his means 
of making money are only circumscribed by the demands of na- 
ture for rest and food. In the Church it is not so. Men like 
M‘Niel and Stowell are exceptions; but the rule is, that the 
chances of the profession consist of livings and high ecclesiastical 
offices, which are limited in extent, and yet are not regarded 
as objects of competition for the clergy at large. This is the 
point to which we wish to come. It ought to be understood that 
a starving clergyman is a disgrace to the church of which he is a 
minister, He becomes a grievous scandal, and a great rock of offence. 
And the reason is, that there is no need whatever why it should exist. 
Is it, or is it not true, that the Church of England is possessed of 
an enormous amount of landed property, which only requires to be 
properly distributed in order to supply funds enough to augment 
poor livings, and thus do away with no small portion of the evil 
of which we complain? At this moment, the attention of Parlia- 
ment is occupied with a bill for transferring the entire manage- 
ment of the episcopal and capitular estates into the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The property then to be placed at their 
disposal is of very great value, and it will be absolutely ne 

that the Commissioners shall be limited, in the exercise of their 
powers, by some very stringent regulations. It must be understood 
that they should expend as little money as possible on episcopal 
residences and cathedral decorations, and as much money as pos- 
sible on the augmentation of poor livings, The riches of the 
Church are the heritage of the clergy. This wealth was willed 
by “founders and benefactors” for the benefit of true “ religion 
and piety,” and public opinion seems now to demand that the 
intentions of those who a, nema it shall be strictly carried out. 
The augmentation of ae ivings will, at all events, be a step in 
the right direction. It will not add to the great prizes which 
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maintain, or look forward to, an honourable independence. 


THE MILITIA. 





difficult one to solve. 


that it is no longer trusted by anybody. 
—— 

for the 
converting them into Line bat 


is the taproot of the institution. 


superseded. The custom of a 
paper force, and disgusted the good men. e are promised an 
alteration in the system, and we trust it will be persevered in. 
Mr. Sidney Herbert has cried peccavi. 


up repentance by amendment. 


rve. Thisis sound. The best kind of men can be got if the 
promise be religiously kept. But why, if that is to be so, take 
power to send Militia regiments to the colonies? We can see no 
objection to sending British Militia regiments to Ireland and 
Scotland. Far from it. Neitherisit wrong in principle to trans- 
port Militia battalions to the Channel Islands; for they are out- 
posts of Great Britain. But it seems contrary to principle to em- 
loy a reserve in the colonies, even in Malta, Ionia, Gibraltar. 
here is no necessity for this extension of power: Perhaps no 
great evil would result, since the regiments must first consent to 
go on me service; but the temptation to ask them need not 
e 3 


incurre ’ 

The second point in his statement which is satisfactory—that 
of maintaining the Militia solely as a reserve being the tirst—is 
that in future the Militia are to be composed of men who reside 
that they will be known and responsible men, and not a collec- 
tion of vagabonds from all the points of the compass. Mr. Her- 


Hert’s plan is to maintain a General Militia upon local principles. 
substance, therefore, the great principle of localization is con- 


bt secure great efficiency ; but the primary condition of treat- 
the whole body as a series of local bodies must be fulfilled. 
should say the essential difference between a local and gene- 
1] Militia is not that the local Militia cannot be removed from 
Fheir counties, but that in the general Militia you recruit gene- 
rally, taking almost anybody who offers, while in the local Militia, 
except under very great temptation, you strictly confine yourself 
to a local recruiting ground. The difference is very great. The 
general recruits, as a rule, would be men who might enter the 
regular army; the local recruits would be men willing to learn 
soldiering without being divorced from civil life—the best reserve 
force you could have. If Mr. Herbert’s principles be strictly acted 
on, we shall have such a force as soon as confidence is restored. 
Satisfied with the proposed changes as a beginning, we should 
yet like to see them carried further. What is wanted, we are 


and at oddtimes. The peasantry and working classes of England 
would just as readily take to military exercises as the classes who 
supply the rank and file of the Volunteers. If the Volunteer sys- 


find he had a force of 120,000 men of the soldier age; and then 
the annual training of four weeks could be turned to good ac- 
count. In their vill e squads the men might well be taught the 
elements of compan vi 

struction as far as blank firing. Time would be economized, the 
men would insensibly take an interest in their business, and 
would find it a recreation. After they had been taught to fire 
with ball, village rifle matches might be instituted, or contests 
between the picked shots of neighbouring regiments. In many 
ways the substantial work of the force might be made as interest- 
ing as it is to the Volunteers without in the slightest degree im- 
perilling discipline. We are convinced that the adoption of some 
such plan isthe only mode of enabling the peasantry and working 
classes, not in the Regular Army, to take their legitimate share 
in the defence of the country. 


FREEDOM AND TOLERATION, 
THE activity of the English people in commerce and industry 
creates habits of vehement expression which, occasionally, chal- 
— the criticism of the journalist, and require the thoughtful 
er to pause in consideration of the tendency of our modes of 
dealing with public matters. It is at once the glory and pride 
of our country, that every opinion can find the fullest exposition 
its advocates are capable of rendering ; but lately we have seen 
attempts made to fetter the exercise of the established rights 
_— to us by the very spirit of our laws, and created by 
e agencies of modern thought. A fortnight ago, we made an 
attempt to extricate from a mass of confused dicta, the real 
right of the mr gy Der to make the best terms of contract for 
themselves, and defined, as accurately as language permitted us, 
up to what point the right extended! A correspondent last week, 
agreeing in the tone of our article, drew a very refined distinction 
on the exercise of the rights of discussion. We put it on the 


are sometimes held out as baits to members of the clerical pro- 
fession, but it will enable a greater number of clergymen to 


Tue problem of obtaining an efficient and numerous militia is a 
Government has so often broken faith with 
the people who supply the constitutional force with rank and file 
The practice of em- 
and disembodying, of seducing militiamen to volunteer 
ane, of carrying the regiments hither and thither and 
ions, although perhaps inevit- 
able under the circumstances, has destroyed all confidence, which 
The militia-law may have been 
sound and wise, but soundness and wisdom departed when it was 
anybody made the militia a 


He sinned under great 
temptation and may be forgiven, especially as he is about to follow 
The main principle of what is 
— a new system is that the Militia are to be held asa | 


in the counties where the regiments have their headquarters, so | 


d. The organization of the force as a general Militia will no | 


persuaded is, power to enable the men to be drilled in small bodies | 
tem of drill were adopted in the Militia, Mr. Herbert would soon | 


ril), and the whole course of musketry in- | 


authority of very distinguished lawyers, that workmen not only 
had the power to combine to accomplish a common purpose, say to 
raise wages, or reduce the hours of work, but also, by every 
sible effort short of assault, to induce others to accept their stipy- 
lations. With every discovery and every mechanical invention, 
not only is the producing power of the workmen increased, but he 
is also called upon to exercise greater care and skill. Hence the 
value of his time in labour continually rises as the supply of pro- 
duction is increased; so, as a result, we must naturally expect 
that the worker will seek to improve his condition, by reduci 
the time of labour, and increasing his payment. Out of a 
attempts, discussions will necessarily arise, not always conducted 
with the refinement of the drawing-room, but, perhaps, very much 
exceeding it in earnestness and truthfulness, 

Where the workmen are rude and uneducated there will be the 
use of language unknown to the dwellers in Mayfair and St, 
James’s. So long as the language does not contain within itself 
threats of violence, or imply violence in the future, it is im- 
— to deal with it by statute. We grant the coarseness of 
howling and shouting ; it is not courteous for one workman to say 
to another, “If you dare work, we shall consider you as blacks ;* 
but it is difficult to see how you can tie up the tongue. Nay, if 
| we could, our correspondent suggests himself an answer, for he 
tells us that he has ‘“‘seen more meaning of hostility in a look 

than in words.” Well, if that is so, it is obvious that if the 
| tongue-tied workmen were denied the use of words, they would 
| only resort to a mode of expressing hostility more fearful than 
| the rudest language. We could not deal judicially with looks ; or 
| a man who squinted, or who had a nervous affection which forced 
| expression into the face, would be in danger of being punished as 
a conspirator. We fail to see that Perham’s expression, taken in 
the whole,—which is not done by our correspondent, —* If you dare 
work we shall consider you as blacks, and when we go in shall 
| strike against you,” implies, as our correspondent puts it, per- 
sonal aftront—it is only a commercial threat; for the 
threatened strike leading to loss of work does not contemplate 
personal injury, except in the monetary sense. This is permis- 
sible, according to Mr. Justice Littledale, who allows lawful acts 
which may injure others, and according to Lord Cranworth, who 
insists that bodily harm must be contemplated. Loss of wages is 
a personal injury, but it is not bodily harm ; a distinction which 
| must be borne in mind. 
Our correspondent, with great but we think purposeless inge- 
| nuity, also puts a case of conspiracy as commencing and progres- 
sing thus :—Imprimis, contempt morally, leading to ‘ the hiss, then 
the hoot, next the hit.” Well, if we had any machinery to 
prevent men’s feeling a contempt morally for others, we fear we 
should not be gainers, for one of the greatest existing correctives 
is that the probable expression of ‘‘ contempt morally” which re- 
strains wrongdoers. It is only a want of higher influences that 
permits the “‘hiss then the hoot.” A very rude man may have 
strong moral feelings, but may lack the most moral expression. 
It would be a grave offence to hiss or hoot in Doshinenas Pa- 
lace or the House of Lords; it is a minor offence to do so in 
Whitechapel or Bethnal Green, The law comes into play actively 
| at our correspondent’s ‘‘ hit” ; there is an assault, with the proper 
penalty, a fine of five pounds, or imprisonment in default of pay- 
ment. Nay more, if the ‘‘ hiss” or the ‘ hoot” should introduce a 
feeling of bodily fear into the mind of the person assailed, a ma- 
gistrate has power to prevent the prospective or intended hit, by 
binding over the assailants to keep the peace. So our correspon- 
dent will see that the law has already ample powers for the cor- 
rection of his imaginary case, without recourse to the law of 
‘* conspiracy.” 

Nevertheless, we deeply deplore the existence of the rude- 
| ness of the uneducated workman. But is he alone to blame’ 
| We believe that occasionally greater people are guilty of great vul- 
garity, which, to say the least, interferes with the exercise of rights. 
In no way would we allow language in discussion to be res- 
trained ; but it is another matter when it comes to howling and 
bawling, so as to clamour down some one else and prevent his 
doing what he has the right to do. Just now, every Sunday, a 
mob, collected from all parts of London, succeeds in silencing Mr. 
Bryan King and his curates. Of Mr. King we know nothing, and 
do not desire to be considered as advocating his peculiar views as 
to choral services, chasubles, genuflexions, and altar cloths. Mr. 
King is simply in the position of a man who has got behind his 
age. He takes his stand upon the letter of the canon law and the 
rubric of the church. Let it be borne in mind that he has recorded 
an oath to observe them, and he refuses to construe that oath, as 
do others, in a ‘‘ non-natural” sense. The world never heard 
of Mr. Bryan King until eighteen months ago; although 
he has been rector of St. George’s for many years, during 
which he pursued the same order of ritual observance. But, 
some time ago, Mr. King made an attempt to rescue poor 
young girls from the traffic of procuresses, and so came into 
collision with a portion of his parishioners the least entitled to 
criticize the services of the church. One house Mr. King extin- 
| guished by law: it was an error, the old one of sowing the wind, 
| and he is now reaping the whirlwind. A portion of Mr. King’s 
| parishioners seek to extinguish him. We regret to say that 
| rioters are employed to howl in the sacred edifice on the precious 

retence of ‘‘ Protestant doctrine.”’ The first Protestants would feel 
| heartily ashamed of their successors at a meeting held in Cannon 





| Street on Monday night, at which a strange amount of ignorance 


| was displayed. On a subject so delicate and vexed as the 
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practice of the Reformed Church, and the |r meg of an 
oath, the so-called parishioners proposed to address the Bishop to 
express his ‘‘ severe reprobation” of Mr. King’s services. In other 
words, the Bishop was to exercise a power over his incumbent, 
which is not included in his rights; for if it were, Bishop Tait 
would be responsible for the disturbances. Did the Bishop possess 
the power of expounding the canons and directing the services of 
the Church, Mr. King might be dealt with, and his chasubles 
abolished. It was gravely proposed, if the Bishop did not return 
‘«q satisfactory answer” to hold an “ out-door demonstration ” : 
we fear but little would be “demonstrated,” save the incompe- 
tency of a mob, not composed of workmen, but led speakers who 
are professional men and tradesmen, who are not, because they 
are successful in dealing out weights troy aud avoirdupois, also 
competent to adjust the weightier matters of the law. 

Why do we refer to this ‘‘ Comedy of Errors” ? Simply be- 
cause we fear we are losing sight of the boundaries of freedom in 
thought and action. Truth and error must be left to fight out 
their battle according to their usual tactics. Truth will always 
gain by conceding the widest field of toleration to error in politi- 
eal economy as in religion. The real triumphs of truth are un- 
seen, and seldom appreciated in their consequences. Error has 
no native strength ; it must seek alliances with pride, prejudice, 
wealth, and custom. Truth is potential from its birth ; it errs 
when it seeks to employ fvrce in its cause. It may for a time 
succeed in destroying one physical embodiment of error, but it 
only raises a new and lustier agency requiring new machinery 
for the attack. Probably, when Mr. King put an end to the 





existence of the house we have mentioned, he did not think that | 


he was creating an antagonistic element which before long would 
put an end to his usefulness. Error should always be left to creep 
along, unmolested except by moral attacks, in its own way. 
Truth should never descend into the gutters and sewers of the 
law and legislation to achieve its objects. The triumphs of truth 
can only be won by agencies springing out of it, in accordance 
with its spirit, the principle of which is patient endurance, Error 
gains force from opposition. Just now thousands consider Mr, 
King a martyr, although they have not the slightest sympathy 
with him theologically, But in the concrete expression of opin- 
ion favourable to freedom and toleration, we are obliged to claim 


BOOKS. 


CAPTAIN BURTON’S TRAVELS IN EASTERN AND CENTRAL 
AFRICA.* 

Caprarn Burton’s march of a thousand miles into the heart of 
Central Africa may well be classed amongst the boldest and most 
successful achievements in the annals of inland discovery. Under- 
taken in the face of the most formidable difficulties, and scantil 
aided by a Government grant of money, it was accomplish 
with a steadfast spirit of self-devotion, natural indeed to English 
hearts of oak, but such as the best of them have never surpassed. 
Its results, immediate and prospective, are of exceeding value. 
Captain Burton has settled a cundinal question in African geogra- 
phy by actual survey of the great central lake, never before 
visited by Europeans, and whereof there had existed among them 
for more than three centuries a vague traditionary knowledge, 
curiously confused by the errors of theoretical conclusion. fie 
has set the first example of successful conflict with the obstacles 
which narrow trade prejudices have hitherto thrown in the way 
of free intercourse between Zanzibar and the far interior; he has 
shown how the thousand miles of the slave-path may be con- 
verted into a busy highway for legitimate commerce, and thus he 
has contributed more than any man of his generation, one alone 
excepted, to hasten the spontaneous extinction of the slave-trade. 

The purpose of Captain Burton’s expedition, as specified by him 
in his accepted proposal to the Geographical Society, was primarily 
to ascertain the limits of the ‘‘ Sea of Ujiji, or Unyamwezi Lake,” 
and secondarily to determine the exportable produce of the interior 
and the ethnography of its tribes, = no part of his design to 
explore the sources of the White Nile, and he leaves to his sole 
companion, Captain Speke, the undivided glory, whatever it may 
be, which is due to his intrepid ipse dixit that the Bahr el Abiad 
issues from a part of Lake Nyanza, which he, Captain Speke, saw 
only in imagination, but never with his bodily eyes. What Cap- 





| tain Burton undertook to do, that he did; and it was a work 


for him his right to keep his oath, because we cannot permit a | 


mob to override his conscience. His freedom once secured, 
his practices may be left to the action of public opinion, which 


ought to demand powers for the Church to order its own services, | 


Were that power given, Mr. King might be legitimately released 
from his obligations ; until that be done his right must be conceded. 
So, let employers also concede to their workmen the widest expres- 
sion of opinion and action as we have attempted to define it, until 
the law shall be broken. We shall all gain in the exercise of our 
own freedom, by tolerating the action arising out of the freedom 
for others. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE, 

The interest taken in the Report of the Defence Commission continues 
to be very great. Lieutenant-General Shaw Kennedy has sent to the 
Daily News a copy of a letter on the report which he addressed to Major 
Jervois, the Secretary of the Commission. We extract the following 
passages :— 

**As to the works proposed, by the report, I think that part very ably 
done, and that every work proposed should be made, the most important 
being pushed on most rapidly. 
serious defect; that of the defence of London not being provided for. 


But in the practical part there is one most | 
If a 


work is made at Shooter’s Hill, it is manifest that the utmost advantages | 


would be obtained by connecting it by afew works with Wandsworth, or the 
Thames in that vicinity. This would render the whole of London on the 
south of the Thames secure for ever from attack, so that an cnemy coming 
from the coast of Kent or Sussex would have to march higher up than 
Windsor before he durst attempt the passage of the Thames. If, then, the 
Ministers and Legislature are so much afraid of military works near London 


that demanded both caution and courage, for it was opposed to 
the prejudices not only of the native tribes, but of the traders on 
the coast—Christians, Hindus of Cutch, Arabs, and mongrels. 
They all dreaded nothing so much as the competition which might 
result from throwing open the country, not perceiving that th: 
development of its resources would benefit all concerned in 
its traffic. In 1845, M. Maizan, the first European know¥ to 
have penetrated beyond the seaboard, was murdered at the insti- 
gation of this same mercantile community ; and that of Kilwa 
had, only the year before Captain Burton’s arrival, caused the 
Wangindo savages to murder an Arab merchant who ventured to 
lay open the interior. To protect the expedition from a similar 
fate, it was furnished with a Baloch guard, every man as valiant 
as Ancient Pistol. A gang of porters and thirty asses were pro- 
cured to carry baggage and African'specie, consisting of cotton, 
cloth, brass-wire, and beads, of which a total of seventy loads was 
expended in one year and nine months, The ‘whole retinue, asses 
and all, behaved according to their nature, that is to say, as badly 
as possible; and, during the upward journey, there was not a 
soul in the caravan, from its half-easte Arab leader to the veriest 
pauper, that did not desert, or attempt to desert. 

The journey began from Kaole, a little port on the mainland 
opposite the island of Zanzibar, nominally on the 27th of June, 
1857, but according to African custom it was not until after three 
starts and little goes on as many successive days that the expedi- 
tion was definitively on the march. On the 8th of July it entered 
the Valley of Death and the Home of Hunger—the malarious 
river plain of the Kingani, where both the Englishmen soon became 
so weak through sickness that they could hardly stand, and at last 


| were stricken with the fever that, excepting a few intervals of con- 


that they are determined not to have any on the north of the Thames, after | 


putting the south side in perfect security, a line of defence might be deter- 
mined upon for the security of the north side, proceeding from Wandsworth 
to Hammersmith on the left bank of the river, and continued by Worm- 
wood Scrubs, Ilampstead, Highgate, the river Lea, and to below Woolwich, 
leaving that north line to be strengthened by temporary works, should in- 
vasion actually take place. But even in this ease it would be contrary to 
all reason and propriety not to have some good and permanent works on the 
commanding points of that northern line of defence, which would be con- 
nected by temporary ones in the event of attack; and also some permanent 


valescence, appears to have been their almost constant companion 
during the remainder of their painful wanderings. In Captain 
Burton’s case this first attack was attended with a curious sym 
tom ; he had “‘ during the fever fit, and often for hours afterw 


| a queer conviction of divided identity, never ceasing to be two 


works — to Woolwich, to be connected with the north line for the de- | 


fence of London. The line proposed in the Cornhill Magazine is on the 
same principle, but is too extensive as a field of battle—it measures sixty 
miles. Separating the defences of London and Woolwich I consider imprac- 
ticable and contrary to all principle. I think that the opinion in favour of 


| vival of the ivory traders, amuse themselves with plundering the coun 


defending London gains ground every day; the principle is sound, and | 


should be adhered to. But I deny that any plan will be effectual until 


there is permanently in the country a force of 300,000 men, of volunteer | ; 1 l 
| cupy the most miserable hovels, all the best having been seized jby the 


rifles and local militia jointly, in addition to the fully-disciplined troops. I 


have no doubt whatever that, to superficial thinkers, the weak part of my | 
plan is, that of proposing that the local militia should be embodied | 


and drilled for only one week in the year. They do not see the 
full scope of the proposed measure. 
imposes a very small sacrifice on those who are balloted—is very 
cheap—insures permanently sufficient garrisons for all the works—will 
support the Rifle Volunteer system, because the volunteers will be exempt 
from the ballot—would insure a force of 300,000 men for the defence of the 
country, whether the volunteer system decreased or increased; and as to 
drill and discipline, it is perfectly efficient for this purpose; for the cabinet 
would have the power, judging from the actual position of the country at 
the time, to call out the local militia for any length of time for drill and 
discipline that it considered necessary for the security of the country... .. 
As to the discipline of the Volunteer Rifle Corps, if they proceed as 
they are doing at present, their state of discipline will probably render 
them efficient for any duty in the field.” 


it is highly constitutional— | 


persons that generally thwarted and opposed each other.” The 
maritime region, the first of the five traversed by the expedition, 
is about 120 miles broad, and terminates at Zungomero, the great 
centre of traffic on the Eastern, as are Unyanyembe and Ujiji in 
the middle and Western regions. 

“« The same attractions which draw caravans to Zungomero render it the 
great rendezvous of an army of touters, who, whilst watching for the ar- 


try. 
The plague has now spread like a flight of locusts over the Jand. e 
Wak’hutu, a timid race, who, unlike the Wazaramo, have no sultan to 
gather round, are being gradually ousted from their ancient seats. Ina 
large village there will seldom be more than three or four families, who oc- 


touters or pulled down for firewood. These men—slaves, escaped criminals, 
and freemen of broken fortunes, flying from misery, punishment, or death 
on the coast—are armed with muskets and sabres, bows and spears, daggers 
and knobsticks. They carry ammunition, and thus are too strong for the 
country people. When rough language and threats fail, the levelled barrel 
at once establishes the right to a man’s house and property, to his wife and 
children. If money runs short, a village is fired by night, and the peo le 
are sold off to the first caravan. In some parts the pattering of meskelry 
is incessant, as it ever was in the turbulent states of Independent India. 
It is rarely necessary to have recourse to violence, the Wak’hutu, believing 
their tyrants to be emissaries, as they represent themselves, from his High- 
ness the Sultan, and the chief nobles of Zanzibar, offer none but the most 
passive resistance, hiding their families and herds in the bush. Thus it 

© The Lake Regions of Central Africa, a Picture of Exploration. By Richard 
F. Burton, Capt. H.M.I. Army., Fellow and Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra« 
phical Society. In two volumes. Published by Longman and Co. 
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happens that towards the end of the year nothing but a little grain can be 
purchased in a land of marvellous fertility... . . The reader will readily 

eive that he is upon the slave-path, so different from travel amongst the 
Free and independent tribes of Southern Africa. The traffic practically an- 
nibilates every better feeling of human nature. Yet, though the state of 
the Wak’hutu appears pitiable, the traveller cannot practise pity: he is 
ever in the dilemma of maltreating or being maltreated. Were he to deal 
civilly and liberally with this le he would starve : it is vain to offer a 
price for even the necessaries of life ; it would certainly be refused because 
more is wanted, and so on beyond the bounds of possibility. ‘Thus, if the 
touter did not seize a house, he would never be allowed to take shelter in 
it from the storm; if he did not enforce a ‘ corvée,’ he must labour or 
his strength with his own hands ; and if he did not fire a village and sell the 
villagers, he might die of hunger in the midst of plenty. Such in this pro- 
vince are the action and reaction of the evil. 


Quitting that hot-bed of pestilence, Zungomero, the expedition 
arrived after a five hours’ march at the verge of the mountains of 
Usagara, constituting the second region, where strength and health 
returned to them as if by magic, and they revelled in the pure 
sweet mountain air and the aspect of clear blue skies which lent 
their tints to highland ridges well wooded with various greens :— 

‘¢ Pursuing our march on the next day, I witnessed a curious contrast in 
this strange African nature, which is ever in extremes, and where extremes 
ever meet, where grace and beauty are seldom seen without a sudden change 
to a hideous grotesqueness. A splendid view charmed me in the morning. 
Above lay a sky of purest azure, flaked with fleecy opal-tinted vapours float- 
ing high in the empyrean, and catching the first roseate smiles of the un- 
risen sum. Long lines, one bluer than the other, broken by castellated 
erags and towers of most poteoye form, girdled the far horizon; the 
nearer heights were of a purplish-brown, and snowy mists hung like gla- 
ciers about their folds. The plain was a park in autumn, burnt tawny by 
the sun, patched with a darker hue where the people were firing the grass— 
a party was at work merrily, as if preparing for an English harvest-home— 
to start the animals, to promote the growth of a young crop, and, such is 
the popular belief, to attract rain. Calabashes, Palmyras, Tamarinds, and 
clumps of evergreen trees were scattered over the scene, each eg ey its 
lordly arms over subject circlets of deep dew-fed verdure. Here the dove 
eooed loudly, and the guinea-fowl rang its wild cry, whilst the peewit chat- 
tered in the open stubble, and a little martin, the prettiest of its kind, con- 
trasted by its nimble dartings along the ground with the condor wheeling 
slowly through the upper air. The most graceful of animals, the zebra and 
the antelope, browsed in the distance : now they stood to gaze — the long 
line of porters, then, after leisurely pacing, with retrospective glances, in an 
opposite direction, they halted motionless for a moment, faced about once 
more to satiate curiosity, and lastly, terrified by their own fancy, they 
bounded in ricochets over the plain. 

* About noon the fair scene vanished as if by enchantment. We suddenly 
turned northwards into a tangled mass of tall fetid reeds, rank jungle and 
forast, with its decaying trunks encroaching upon the hole-pierced goat- 
track that zigzaged towards the Myombo River. * * * * After the fiery sun 
and the dry atmosphere of the shim, the sudden effect of the dank and 





clammy chill, the result of exceeding evaporation, under the impervious | 


shades that line the river banks, was overpowering. In such places one feels 

as if poi 1 by mi ; a shudder runs through the frame; and a cold 

aa like the le for a fainting-fit, breaks from the brow. Un- 
ing the asses, an 





Though another 


eceupied a kraal, with fires still smoking, on its summit. 
the lug- 


porter was left behind with small-pox, I had little difficulty wit 


ting, a phenomenon which my companion explained by their hard eating 
and little exercise when stationary, and which Said bin Salim more merci- 
fully attributed to the fatigue and exposure of the journey taking effect 
when the excitement had passed away.” 


Seventeen days’ marching through this highland region brought | 


them to the foot of the first gradient of the terrible Rubeho 
Pass, where ‘‘ trembling with ague, with swimming heads, ears 
deafened by weakness, and limbs that would hardly support us, 
we contemplated with a dogged despair the ay perpendi- 
cular path that ignored a zigzag, and the ladders of root and 
boulder, hemmed in with tangled vegetation up which we and our 
starvin gr pe hee were about to toil.” The ascent was ac- 
¢omplished in about six hours, and a second step, as steep but 
shorter than the Pass Terrible, led them to the Little Rubeho, the 
summit of the third and westernmost range of the Usagara Moun- 
tains, raised 5700 feet above the sea-level. At its foot lies Ugogo, 
which gives name to the third region, an arid plateau extending 
in breadth 100 miles. It isa ‘‘no man’s land,” peopled by a mon- 


grel race, and infested by four sultans, greedy exacters of black | 


mail. The unfriends of the expedition at Zanzibar had prophe- 
sied that it would never pass Ugogo, and it was only by a nice 
ehance that the prediction was not verified, for malevolent reports 
had been gout to the effect that the white men were magicians 
who would work all sorts of mischief upon the country, and next 
year return and seize it. ‘‘ Fortunately for the expedition, seve- 
ral scions of the race saw the light safely during our transit of 
Ugogo: had an accident occurred to a few babies or calves, our 
return through the country would have been difficult and dan- 

Tous. 

The fourth region traversed by the Expedition was Unyamwezi, 
the garden of Central Intertropical Africa, which Captain Burton 
identifies with the far-famed ‘“‘ Land of the Moon.” Native tra- 
dition, corroborated by the concurrent testimony of African 
travellers in the 17th century, declares that it was formerly the 
seat of a great empire united under a single despot. It is now 
broken up into petty divisions each ohel by its own tyrant, 
whose authority never extends beyond five marches. When near 
the Western limit of this region, Captain Burton was struck with 
paralysis, from the effects of which he did not wholly recover for 
more than a year. But he was not the man to be stopped by any- 
thing short of death from the completion of his work, and in ten 
days after the attack he again bestrode his ass. He now entered 
upon the fifth and last region, the trough of the Great Central De- 

ion the existence of which, like that of the gold deposits in 
ustralia, was first surmised by Sir Roderick Siurchison, and 





was indicated in his Address of 1852 to the Geographical Society, 
On the 13th of February, 1858, seven months and seventeen days 
after his departure from the coast, Captain Burton looked down 
from the summit of a steep and stony hill on Lake Tanganyika 
the “Sea of Ujiji.” : 

** «What is that streak of light which lies below?’ I inquired of Seed 
Bombay. ‘Iam of opinion,’ quoth Bombay, ‘that that is the water.’ } 
es in dismay; the remains of my blindness, the veil of trees, and q 

road ray of sunshine illuminating but one reach of the Lake, had shrunk 
its fair proportions. Somewhat prematurely I began to lament my folly in 
having risked life and lost health for so poor a prize, to curse Arab exag. 
geration, and to prot an immediate return, with a view of exploring the 
Nyanza, or Northern Lake. Advancing, however, a few yards, the whole 
scene suddenly burst upon my view, filling me with admiration, wonder, 
and delight. .... Nothing, in sooth, could be more picturesque than this 
first view of the Tanganyika Lake, as it lay in the lap of the mountains, 
basking in the gorgeous tropical sunshine... . . Truly, it was a revel for 
soul and sight! Forgetting toils, dangers, and the doubtfulness of return, 
I felt willing to endure double what I had endured; and all the party 
seemed to join with me in joy.” 

Ujiji, on the Eastern shore of the Lake, where the Expedition 
fixed its head-quarters, is the great mart for slaves and ivory. 
The price of the human commodity varies widely, but within such 
limits that the trade in it realizes nearly 500 per cent at Zanzibar, 
The shores of the lake were explored as far as practicable; a 
considerable portion of them was laid down on the map from ac- 
tual survey, and the rest approximately from information care- 
fully collected from the Native traders. This being done, the 
Expedition retraced its steps to the coast. The return journey 
was, like the advance, full of toil, suffering, and distracting 
cares; but its leader was now armed with an inward talisman 
against all fortuitous troubles. Well is he entitled to say ‘‘I felt 
the proud consciousness of having done my best, under conditions 
from beginning to end the worst and the most unpromising, and 
that whatever future evils Fate might have in store for me, it 
could not rob me of the meed won by the hardships and sufferings 
of the past.” 

But something more than the “ superbia quesita meritis” is 
due to the doer of such great things, to the possessor of such ad- 
mirable acquirements and faculties as meet, in rare combination, 
in the person of Captain Burton. Among the readers of his in- 
teresting and brilliant book there will be few, we imagine, who 
will not revert with pain and wonder to the first paragraph of 
his preface, in which he apologizes for delayed publication on the 
grounds of ‘the impaired health, the depression of spirits, and 
worse still the annoyance of official correspondence, which to me 
have been the sole results of African Exploration.” Can it bea 
matter of much difficulty to provide a suitable reward for a man 
to whom no reward would be so welcome as one which should in- 


Seale tit>-deniek, ath necmiiel tie tai tents, and | volve opportunities for promoting the honour and advantage of 


his country by services which he is preéminently qualified to 


| render ? 


on this march: the more I worked the men, the harder they worked, 
Besides, they seldom fell sick on the road, though often prostrated when | 





| occurrence by an eye-witness. 


GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS, * 
Tue new instalment of M. Guizot’s Memoirs, if somewhat heavy 
and essay-like, contains much interesting matter and some valu- 
able disquisition. Occasionally, a vivid presentment of a scene 
or transaction relieves the monotony of discussion. Incidental 
ersonal sketches or delineations of character, as in the case of 
a Mennais, Due de Broglie, Auguste Comte, Jouffroy Ampére, 
Rossi, and other celebrities, attract attention, and often deserve 
it. ‘The volume consists of seven chapters, and an Appendix of 
historic documents, made up chiefly of letters and reports. Of 
these documents, the longest (No. xii.) is a narrative of the in- 
surrection of Lyons, in April, 1834, written shortly after its 
Of the seven chapters, three re- 
late to education, as elementary, secondary, and superior ; one to 
academies and literary establishments; one to historical studies ; 


| while the last describes and discusses the internal policy of the 


Government from 1830 to 1836 ; and the first treats of the cha- 


| racter and object of the Cabinet of the 11th of October, 1832, the 





educational question, and Guizot’s views and procedure as Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction. This important post Guizot filled for 
four years, discharging its onerous responsibilities, with tact, 
zeal, and faithful diligence. 

The two great questions which assume an imperial significance 
in modern politics are the distribution of wealth and the diffusion 
of knowledge. Inquiry into the principles which should regulate 
the former, and whose acceptance would preclude the unjust par- 
tition of material social advantages, is not instituted by M. 
Guizot, in the present volume of his Memoirs, nor do we antici- 
pate any satisfactory discussion of this pivot problem in modern 
sociology, in any future volume of his work. The educational 
question, on the other hand, he estimates very fairly; and many 
4 bee observations are well-timed, sensible, and even philoso- 
phical, 

To improve the condition of men is now the avowed object of 
all thinkers, philanthropists, and politicians. In order to effect 
this end, Guizot maintains that we must first purify, strengthen, 
and enlighten men’s minds. Thus, in spite of the unworthier 
sentiments with which it is recommended, “ in spite of its in- 
trinsic difficulties and of the uneasiness it still excites, popular 
teaching is not the less in the age in which we live, and both on 
principles of right and fact, an act of justice towards the people 
and a necessary requisition of society.” Without denying inci- 
dental or collateral inconveniences, Guizot frankly accepts not 
only the duty but the necessity of educating. ‘‘ When a new 


* Memoirs to illustrate the History of My Time. By F. Guizot. Translated by 
J. W. Cole. Volume III, Published by Bentley. 
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and influential force, physical or moral, steam or intelligence, { the Martignac Ministry (in 1827), it was emancipated ; under M. 


once enters ‘‘ the world, it,can never be expelled,” is his sagacious 
remark ; and he quotes approvingly the sentence of the Prince 
Bishop of Breslau,—that the diffusion of education among the 
masses will produce no danger, if religious ae assigns its pro- 

r end, and that, moreover, ‘ the question is no longer in debate, 
it is distinctly laid down. When the waggon is on the rails, 
what remains? To guide it.” 

Guizot also thoroughly recognizes the effected secularization of 
intelligence. The learned world has become more laical than cle- 
rical. ‘Science has ceased to dwell habitually under the same 
roof with faith ;” she has ‘‘ become a practical force, fertile in daily 
application for the use of all classes of society.” Science will 
never again become essentially ecclesiastical, nor will intelligence 
be satisfied without an extensive field of free exercise.” Educa- 
tion, however, must, says Guizot, be profoundly religious ; and for 
its diffusion and solid establishment the action of the Church and 
State is indispensable. ‘‘ The only countries and times in which 

ublic education has really prospered, have been those where the 
‘hurch or State, or both in conjunction, have considered its ad- 
vancement their business and duty ;” as in Holland, Germany, 
and the United States. 

In France, the Ministry of Public Instruction is the most popu- 
lar of all the departments of Government, a good symptom, our 
author remarks, in an age when men are said to be exclusively 
occupied with their actual and material interests. Parents it is 

ointed out are constantly and actively solicitous for the education 
of their children. This solicitude is an evidence of the truth of 


de Polignac, it again fell into the hands of the Church, to re- 
cover freedom and assert precedence by the appointment of a 
uae of Public Instruction and Worship, after the revolution 
of 1830, 

Such was the social and educational position of France when 
Guizot accepted office in the Cabinet of Mth October 1832. His 
first requirement was the separation of the Ministry of Publie 
Instruction from that of Worship; the administration of which 
was then blended with the duties of the Minister of Justice, in- 
stead of being formed, as in Guizot’s opinion it should have been, 
into a distinct department. In 1833, the bill on elementary 
education demanded the new Minister’s most assiduous attention. 
The system which he advocated and succeeded in establishing 
may be described in a few words. It admitted of free competition 





between government and private individuals ; it was not coercive, 
'as in Prussia and other German states; it was not absolutely 
| gratuitous, but free only to those who had not the means of pay- 
ing for it, and it was religious, resting on ‘‘the preponderating 
and combined action of Church and State.” The education of 
teachers was another distinguishing feature in the system; and 

the forty-seven primary normal schools, which voluntary local 
| effort had created, were formed by Guizot into ‘‘a general com- 
| pulsory institution.” There is one other characteristic to which 
| we would advert—the adaptation of instruction to social wants. 
| In the bill which he proposed, Guizot indicated two degrees of 
primary instruction, one rudimentary ‘for the remote rural dis- 
tricts and for the humblest of social conditions ; the other more 





Guizot’s encouraging assertion, that while in France legal and | elevated and destined for the working population, who in towns 


political family ties are weakened, natural and moral bonds have 


increased in strength, so that parents never before lived so affec- | vilization, more complicated, wealthy, and exacting.” 
It is worth noting, | liminary educational régime, and amid the opposing interests of 


tionately and intimately with their children. 


| and cities have to deal with the necessities and tastes of ci- 
In a pre- 


too, that the influences of ‘‘ Rousseau and his school” on mind and | classes and the constant displacements in society, the application 
manners, has not, in our author’s view, been profitless, and that | of the principle involved in this distinction would satisfactorily 


salutary traces of that influence still remain. 


In an age and a country thus spontaneously demanding educa- | instruction afforded would be always suitable, useful, 
tion, the question, who is to be the educator? is the first that | necessary. 


occurs, Contrasting France with England, and commending Eng- 


lish opinion for its opposition to any scheme of instruction that | ducible to a numerical estimate. 


would subordinate this great social interest to ‘‘the direct authority 


| meet the reasonable reclamations of Anti-educationists, since the 


and 


The results of the Law of 28th June, 1833, are re- 
At the end of about fifteen 
| years, terminating with 1847, the number of elementary schools 


To return, 


of the civil and central power,” Guizot contends that the differing | for boys had augmented from 31,420 to 43,514; that of the pupils 


circumstances of France require a different policy. There the old 


‘ establishments of public instruction have disappeared ; the own- | 


ers and the property, the corporations and the endowments.” A 
general system of education, founded and supported by the State, 
thus becomes an absolute necessity in France; ‘the condition 
imposed on her by her history and national genius.” Accordingly 
we find that ‘“‘ from 1789 to 1800 three celebrated bodies, true 
sovereigns of their time, the Constituent Assembly, the Legisla- 


from 1,200,715 to 2,176,079. 

In the matter of secondary education, Guizot was less success- 
ful. ‘Here again it was necessary to establish the freedom 
| promised by the Charter.” The university reposed on its double 
| i of privilege and absolute power. Guizot was ‘called upon 
‘to introduce liberty to an institution where it had no natural 
| existence, and to defend thatinstitution at the same time against 

formidable assailants.” Between “the liberals who taxed it with 


tive Assembly, and the National Convention, undertook to bestow | despotism and the devout who accused it of irreligion ;” between 


on France a grand system of public instruction.” 

Arrived at this point, M. Guizot briefly characterizes the histo- 
rical evolution of the educational idea in France. Under the 
Constituent Assembly, M. de Talleyrand was commissioned to 
draw up areport. In this report public instruction is treated as 
“a power which embraces everything from the games of infancy 
to the most imposing fétes of the nation”; all studies, including 


theology, are to be directed by the state; and the Jnstitute is | 


proposed as the supreme school, ‘‘the administrative organ of all 
other scientific onl literary establishments.” 

de Condorcet to the Legislative Assembly, the realization of 
equality is declared to be the primary object of national instruc- 
tion, and this instruction, it is ruled, must be entirely gratuitous, 
in order to effect the desired end. ‘In the report of M. Daunou 


In the report of M. | 


to the National Convention, a assumes a larger share than | 


equality.” The ‘ academic church” of his predecessor is little to 
his taste ; he desires no public organization of scientific or lite- 
rary instruction, and limits state intervention to elementary and 
professional teaching. M. Daunou, however, was a passionate 
republican, and in his view a system of public instruction could 
only be carried on, in conjunction with a republican government, 
and most extensively, under its empire, through the establish- 
ment of national festivals. In all these three reports, says 
Guizot, ‘‘ man alone reigns supreme in the world, and the revolu- 
tion of 1789 is the date of his accession to the throne.” 

In accordance with revolutionary recommendation, education 
universal, elementary and gratuitous was decreed ; central schools 
were created, important associations arose, the Institute was 
founded, and mathematical and physical science was magnifi- 


cently cultivated, “but no great and effective combination of | 
The Con- | 


public teaching replaced the departed establishments.” 
sular Government followed, and was more successful in its edu- 
cational schemes ; notably so, in the reintroduction of “a well- 
based system of secondary education, under the name and foster- 
ope of Lyceums.” Finally, the Emperor Napoleon created the 

niversity, founded on the principle that education belongs to 
the State, and embodying a system of absolute power, so that, 
while it has always sought to modify opposing rights, it has 


| the glassicists and ‘‘ the frivolous innovators whose wishes he did 
| not utterly reject,” Guizot was sore put to it. Thinking to con- 
| duct himself as a liberal conservative, he prepared a bill, the prin- 
ciple of which was “liberty of general education, with the de- 
een of intermediate teaching.” It passed in the Chamber 
of Deputies ; but a few days after the cabinet fell, he left office, 
| and the bill subsided with him. 
As Minister of Public Instruction, Guizot found his office more 
| agreeable when the subject under debate was superior education. 
In regard to national intelligence, liberty, and morality, he re- 
| marked important deficiencies. He was slow, however, to com- 
mence the reforms and innovations he proposed. To secure 
friends and fellow-labourers seemed the primary consideration. 
The course of events soon supplied natural opportunities. To the 
four vacant chairs in the Colle of France he nominated four 
men of commanding abilities, Tenn Jouffroy, Ampére, and 
Rossi. Active jealousies were excited by at least three of these 
appointments; ,but with their ultimate results, Guizot seems to 
have been tolerably satisfied. A principal object with this 
minister was to uncentralize “not the government of public in- 


| struction, but education itself, and particularly the higher de- 


partment.” The attraction of intellectual life to the metropolis 
tends to enervate and extinguish it in the provinces. Ina 
nation varied and original spirits are wanted as well as cultivated 
and enlightened minds. Guizot accordingly demands the local 
activity and expansion of intelligence ; and advises the esta- 
blishment in different parts of France of great centres of study 
and intellectual life, regulated by the principle enforced in the 
— of Oxford and Cambridge,—discipline united with 
iberty. 

foie over the chapter on “ Academies, &c.,” and that on 
‘‘ Historical Studies,” in the former of which we notice only the 
reéstablishment of the academy of moral and political sciences in 


' the Institute, and in the latter the foundation of the Society for 


conceded no liberty to the citizens and admitted no oy eg ed 
r 


of the authorities to the country. Consequently the 
lation laid down by the Charter seriously embarrassed both the 
University and the Government. The former was in jeopardy ; 


ee legis- | 


but the efforts of Royer-Collard, Cuvier, and other superior men, | 


continued from 1815 to 1821, saved its life, ‘ without, however, 
solving the question of its constitutional existence.” 
de Villéle, the University was subordinated to the Church; under 


Under M, . 


the history of France, we come to the closing chapter headed “‘ In- 
ternal Police ,” and prepare to take a rapid glance at the political 
aspects of the country during the period that elapsed between 
1832 and 1836, 

“ The first premeditated trial, says our autobiographer, of what 
has since been called Parliamentary Government, is generally as- 
cribed to the cabinet of the 11th October, 1832.” With this 
question, he continues the members of that Cabinet, scarcely 
troubled themselves, at that time. Their wish was to “ intro- 
duce a liberal system with the effectual guarantees of sound legis- 
lation—in one word to establish for their — — li ° 
This was the sole principle in which was based the unity of 
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cabinet. Those who accepted office “‘ had not all adopted similar 
maxims, nor marched under one flag.” Of the eight men who 
formed the new Government, four hac belonged to the preceding 
cabinet ; four only were ‘new; some had supported, some had op- 
posed the restoration. ‘ All, ‘‘ however,” were unanimously de- 
sirous that the monarchy and the charters should pass into a 
truth together.” 

A policy of resistance had been inaugurated in 1830. In strug- 
gling against disorders, Guizot claims for the new Government 
the merit of having undertaken ‘‘to conquer by the laws alone, 
and by laws enacted and applied in presence of liberty. Louis 
XVIII. founded constitutional amenile . Charles X. forcibly tore 
France from the old paths, to which his predecessor had brought 
her back. Louis Philip , carried to the throne by violence, 
“restored and thetracted | her to march in them.” Without 
“strong faith in the full development of the constitutional system 
in France” he was yet convinced of its necessity, and resolved 
to codperate zealously in the task; interposing the law as ‘ the 
safest buckler for the throne, as well as for the citizens.” 

In reviewing the past, M. Guizot concedes that on points of 
“time, place, manners, national age, geography and history, the 
French Parliamentary system has more than once fallen into 
error; that it has at one time accorded, or refused too much to 
power, at another to liberty, and perhaps to both.” With our 
author, however, the cardinal question is,—supposing the system 
to be as dead as the political anatomists hold—what will its suec- 
cessor be? ‘What will be the true significance of this consti- 
tution and national representation which now occupy the scenes ? ” 
What the influences of the people? What its securities for its 
rights, possessions, repose and honour—in a word for all those 
moral and material interests which constitute its life ? 

The last chapter of the ‘‘ Memoirs” has more of narrative and 
less of exposition than the preceding six. It gives some account 
of the institution of various democratic clubs ; of the insurrection 
of Lyons in April, 1834; of the attempted assassination by 
Fieschi; and of the resignation, return to power, and ultimate 
dissolution, of the cabinet of the 11th October, 1832. Throughout 
the volume, there is little to satisfy curiosity as to the writer’s do- 
mestic life. The death of Madame Guizot, after giving birth to a 
son, is recorded in the second chapter. It was of this lady that 
— said, with an allusion to her then state of health: 
‘* She is one of those heroic natures that never suspect evil until 
it has conquered them.” 

Any criticism on the policy of the Government which Cuizot 
vindicates, and which he in part administered, is almost neces- 


sarily deferred till the completion of his “‘ Memoirs,” of which the | 
volume brings us down only to 1836. Meanwhile, we cannot | 


thi 


| very Cato to every moral recruit who measured an inch too short. 


better conclude this notice than with a quotation which embodies | 
the opinion of so eminent a thinker as Guizot, on the common | 


responsibilities and interests of two powerful nations. It should be 
premised that the offensive and’ defensive alliance between kgance 
and England in 1833, which the King advocated, and the Duke de 
—— opposed, is condemned by Guizot, who recognizes the de- 
sirableness of union “‘ under particular circumstances to obtain 
specific results, but objects to all general assimilation in their 
policy, all binding and indefinite union,” which, ‘far from as- 
suring mutual peace, would lead to complications and quarrels.” 
After expressing a conviction that the Duke de Broglie was right, 
he continues :— 

**No one attaches more value to a good understanding between France 
and England than I do; no one honours more sincerely the English nation, 
or is more convinced that peace between the two States, and cordiality 
between the two Governments, are, for us, the true policy: our internal 
prosperity and interest in the world are equally interested in preserving 

h. Every important rupture, every war with England, even though it 
might be acceptable to national passions, and attended at first with bril- 
liant success, would become sooner or later a source of weakness to us, and 
would throw us out of the paths of great and true civilization.” 

ELKERTON RECTORY.* 

Tue first part of Twenty Years in the Church, favourably noticed 
on its appearance in our journal, has been happily followed by a 
companion volume. The characters and incidents of this autobio- 
grap ical narrative are, we are told, by its clever and witty 
author, substantially true. Thus, the ‘plain stamp of reality ” 
adds to the interest of the pages which i. sscribe the ‘fate and 
fortunes of Henry Austin, his friends and family.” 








‘* * No, pardon me,’ said Mr. James, ‘I meant that poor Pratt used to say so,’ 
The pudding-egg quality, he could not understand; he called it stale, 
rotten, addled, and all kinds of unpleasant words, 

*** But you can’t always get new eggs; you must put up with pudding. 
eggs’ said my mother, who did not hear very quickly, and who also, like 
many other reasoners, was apt to mistake the illustration for the argument, 

*** Precisely what I meant, and precisely what Mr. Pratt could never 
understand. He set out with a high standard of ideal virtue, and was a 
He was 
one of those men who expect cabmen to ask their exact fare, and admire the 
charming simplicity of fourpenny bits—who expect cooks to abhor per- 
quisites, and a maidservant’s male cousin to be within the degrees of con- 
sanguinity.”” 

Mr. Henry Austin seems fond of distinctions—that between 
sporting parsons and parsons sporting is one. He is not exactly 
favourable to muscular christianity, but he stands up for healthy 
able-bodied christianity, gets up a ericket-club, and goes in and 
wins, morally, though he or his eleven in a fight with the old 
Bowden club, lose the game physical, by a few runs. To enter- 
prising rectors or enthusiastic curates, with a passion for rural 
regeneration, we recommend Mr. Austin’s newspaper library and 
magic-lantern lecture policy; to rudimentary Charles Jameses or 
blossoming Samuels, who meet young ladies at the Clothes Club, 
or the Quarries’ lecture, when they happen ‘‘ quite accidentally ” 
to be walking that way, and hear from middle-aged ladies that 
if they have not any intentions, as honourable men they ought to 
have some—-we recommend the chapter which explains “ how m 
Curate is demoralized by Tea and Muffins”; while we invite 
and sundry to read the entertaining history of Farmer Culver and 
his Cheese, made purposely for ‘ Missus Victoria as is Queen.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Instalments of two historical works of mark have been produced this 
week, One is the second volume of Mr, Crowe's History or France, 
comprising the interval between the reign of Charles VI., the contem- 
porary of our Henry IV., and the death of Henri Il. in 1559; the other 
is the third volume of Mr. Massey’s History or ENGLAND DURING 
THE REIGN OF Georce THE Turtrp. Its range is from 1781 to 1793, 
and much of its contents is derived from important and extensive col- 
lections of private papers to which the author has had access. 

Crviiization IN Huncary is professedly a refutation of M. de Sze- 
mere’s recent work, “ Hungary, from 1848 to 1860." The anonymous 
author, who vaguely and suspiciously designates himself “ An Hunga- 
rian,” states that ‘“‘there is hardly any country about which so many 
false ideas are propagated as Hungary,” and accuses M. de Szemere of 
having considerably increased the number by the publication of his letters 
to Mr. Cobden. He maintains that Hungary by no means occupies such 
an important position in the Austrian dominions as is generally supposed, 
“for it can only occasion negative injury, it cannot effect anything posi- 
tive in the present complication of Eastern politics, especially if Magyar 
views were carried out,” and that it is the fault of the Hungarians them- 
selves if they have not been made prosperous and contented by the bless- 
ings bestowed upon them by the Austrian administration during the last 
ten years. A gentleman who writes in this tone ought at least to sign 
his depositions with his name. What value does he suppose the public 
can assign to his statements and his arguments without such a guarantee 
for their good faith? He may be a Hungarian or he may not. Ifa 
Hungarian, he may be a patriot or a traitor; he may be wiser than all 
his countrymen in his love of freedom, or he may be a political mono- 
maniac, or a hireling who has sold his nationality, his soul, and his pen 
for Austrian gold. 

Dr. Beke’s Essay on Tur Sovneces or tue Nie is based on the au- 


| thor’s paper ‘‘On the Nile and its Tributaries,” which was read before 


“The Reverend Henry Austin is not set forth as a model | 


rector.” Debited with no “ super/ayman perfections,” he moves 
through the scenes of this parochial history as a wise, faithful, 
sensib. whe pom country parson. There is in this volume 
much good counsel, both for laic and cleric; there is real humour, 
easy, natural, self-grown, and not manufactured; there is facile 
but emphatic expression of obvious and, because obvious, over- 
looked truths. For these and for other merits, which E/kerton 
Rectory evinces, we recommend it to all who love country ways 
and country folks, and who, though earnest in their piety, have 
some fellow-feeling with an author whose graver moods do not 
inhibit the free play of a genial frolic-loving spirit. To such we 
would say, read Mr. Pycroft’s pleasant new volume, and enjoy the 
distinction of the new-laid egg, fresh egg, and pudding-egg de- 
means of morality. 

** Now the Elkerton worthies, and most other worthies, have the cardinal 
virtues of this pudding quality—something conventional or passable, and as 
aay eras pit tr ae and rte imply, said Ellen th 1 ith 

nae Chelation? you to imply, sai en that people were neither 

* Elkerton } being Part Second of “‘ Twenty Years in the Church.” 


Rectory By 
the Rev. James Pycroft. B.A., &. Published by L. Booth. ‘ 


| was not an eventful one. 


the Geographical Socicty in January 1847, and on several subsequent 
papers. Dr. Beke congratulates himself on the fact that his theory of the 
sources of the Nile in the Mountains of the Moon (which is not that of 
Captain Speke) has been confirmed by the results of Captain Burton's 
remarkable expedition. 

On TAXATION: HOW IT IS RAISED AND HOW IT IS EXPENDED, is 
dedicated by permission to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and con- 
tains the substance of a course of lectures delivered by the author, Pro- 
fessor Leone Levi, in King’s College. 

Four quarterly parts, constituting the third volume of Tur ANNALS OF 
InpIAN ADMINISTRATION, edited by Meredith Townsend, and published 
at Serampore, are now before us. The object of the compiler is to do for 
the official information of India what has been two or three times at- 
tempted for the English blue-books with less success than was com- 
mensurate with the labour and cost of such an undertaking, and 
the useful results to be expected from it. Mr. Meredith has been 
more fortunate, perhaps more skilful in the conduct of his enterprise, 
than his brother compilers of England. He promises that the 
Annals will comprise every fact, and almost every opinion of im- 
portance, in the records of each quarter; and he has a vast mass of 
materials at his disposal, for, as he states ‘‘the Government of India 
publish, on an average, a volume every four days. From reports 
affecting the entire Empire to accounts of local drainage, from the 
opinions of the ablest officers to the cost of a cutcha bye-road in a fron- 
tier province, everything finds a place in these publications. There is 
searcely a subject connected with Indian administration on which they 
do not exhaust official knowledge. There is no officer in the country 
who may not obtain from them, in reference to his special task, all the 
advantages of experience. The information thus vast is, however, 
widely scattered. The records of one Presidency are scarcely known in 
another. The books are not very readily procurable, and above all, the 
are like all other blue books, dry, ill-digested, and overlaid with detail. 
It costs an hour to find a fact, and in India, men who care about facts 
cannot spare hours.” 


Tue Lire or Sm Martin Arcuer Suer, 
Academy, has been written in two volumes by his son. There is little in 
it, so far as we can judge, to interest the general reader. Mr. Shee’s life 
It was neither marked by unusual external cir- 


President of the Royal 


| cumstance nor characterized by extraordinary internal development. There 
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is, however, in the work before us, an occasional passage relating to emi- 
nent public and literary men, which will be found worth reading ; personal 
friends may care to retrace in these volumes the fortunes and characteristics 
of an accomplished gentleman and successful artist; and some few may 
be pleased to find in the 832 pages which they contain, brief notices of 
English and French painters, aud a sort of precis of the political history 
of the Royal Academy. 

Rewiniscencrs ny A CiLerGyman’s Wirr, contains three chapters 
on the London and Country poor; one, of which the subject matter is 
mixed; and one entitled “ Friends at Rest.” It describes seenes and in- 
cidents that have mostly come under the author’s own knowledge. It is 
not an essay, but a serics of narrative experiences, and is adapted only to 
the capacities of essentially pietistic persons. It is edited by the Dean 
of Canterbury. 

Books. 

A History ef England during the Reign of George the Third, 
Massey, M.P. Volume III. 

The History of France. By Eyre Evans Crowe. In five vols. Vol. 11. 

Civilization in Hungary: Seven Answers to Seven Letters addressed by M. 
Barth de Szemere, late Minister of the Interior of Hungary, to Richard Cob- 
den, Esq., M.P. for Rochdale. By An Hungarian. 

The Sources of the Nile ; being a General Survey of the Basin of that River and 
of its Head-Streams ; with the History of Nilotic Discovery, By Charles T, 
Beke, Ph.D. 

Geological Gossip ; or Stray Chapters on Earth and Ocean. By Professor D. 
T. Ansted. 

Lauder a Cloud, 
volumes, 

The Long Run, ANovel. By Henry Owgan, LL.D., Author of ‘* Out on the 
World.” 

Rough Types of English Life. 
B.A 





By William 


A Novel. By Frederick and James Greenwood. In three 


By the late Jelinger Cookson Symons, Esq,, 


Stray Notes on Fishing and Natural History. 3y Cornwall Simeon. 

Salmon Fishing in Canada, Bya Resident. Edited by Colonel Sir James 
Edward Alexander. With Illustrations. 

On Taxation : Now it is Raised, and Howit is Expended. By Leone Levi. 

Handbook of the Constitution ; being a short Account of the Rise, Progress, 
and Present State of the Laws of England. By Alfred P. Hensman, B.A., 

sarrister-at-Law. 
ne Handbook of Bookkeeping, hy Single and Double Entry. 

A New List of the Flowering Plants and Ferns growing Wild in the County of 
Devon, With their Habitants and Principal Stations. By Thomas F, Ra- 
venshaw, M.A. | 

The Existence of the Deity, evidenced by Power and Unity in Creation ; from | 
the Results of Modern Science. By Thomas Woods, M.D. 

Running a Thousand Miles for Freedom ; or the Escape of William and Ellen 
Craft from Slavery. 

Enoch: aPoem, In three Books. By Robert Stafford, M.A. 

Remarks and Emendations on Some Passages in Thucydides, By the Rev. 
William Linwood, M.A. 

New Eprrtons anp Reprints. 
The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, Supplementary Volume. 


LITERARY NEWS. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. have in the press a new work on China, 
by Sir John Bowring. 

Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson is engaged on a Life of the late Robert Stephen- 
son, based on family documents, to be published by Messrs. Longman 
and Co. 

The same publishers announce as forthcoming, ‘“‘ Central India in 
1857 and 1858, including Generals Rose and Stuart’s Campaigns ;"’ and 
“The Philosophy of Nature; a Treatise on the Causes and Laws of Na- 
tural Phenomena,” by Henry 8. Boase, F.R.S. 

Messrs. J. W. Parker and Son have in the press, ‘The Mutinies in 
Rajpootana ; a Personal Narrative of the Mutiny at Musseerabad, with 
subsequent Residence at Jodhpore,” and Journey across the Desert into 
Sind,” by J. Thomas Prichard, late of the Bengal Army. 

A “Crest Book of the Families of Great Britain and Ireland,” in two 
volumes, by James Fairbairn and L. Butlers, is preparing for publication 
by Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

Messrs. Routledge and Co. announce as forthcoming: “ Garibaldi’s 
Memoirs, written by himself, and edited by M. Alexander Dumas.” It 
is stated to be the only authentic memoir of this celebrated man issued 
with his direct approval and superintendence.” 

A prospectus has just been issued of a Greek illustrated newspaper, en- 
titled O Bretanikos Aster, (The British Star), to be published weekly in 
London, in the living language of modern Hellas, Its “ great object will be 
to promote the interchange of authentic and accurate information between 
the East and the West.” 

The facsimile of a Japanese work on Botany, with interlinear trans- 
lation and notes, has been brought out by Messrs. Lippincott and Co. of 
Philadelphia, during the stay of the Japanese Embassy in the United 
States. The work is said to be a curious mark of Japanese civilization. 

The same publishers announce as forthcoming, ‘‘ A Glance at the Court 
and Government of Louis Philippe, and the French Revolution of 1848, 
while the author resided as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from the United States at Paris,” by the late Richard Rush; 
edited by his Executors. The work is to be in three volumes. 

Messrs. Sower and Co., Philadelphia, have published ‘‘ A History of 
the Modern Jews,” by Samuel M. Smucker, LL.D.; and “The Grain, 
Pastoral, and Gold Regions of North America,” by William Gilpin, late 
of U. 8. army. 

“Reports on the Natural History, Climate, and Physical Geography of 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Washington, and Oregon Territories,” by Dr. G. 
Suckley, U.S.A., and J. G. Cooper, M.D., have been published by Messrs, 
Baillitre and Co., New York. 

The fourth volume of the “Correspondance de Napoléon I,” was 
brought out this week by M. Henri Plon, Librairie Impériale, Paris. It 
relates entirely to the campaign of Egypt. 

Messrs. Lévy, fréres, Paris, have published, ‘“‘ Des Garanties de la | 
Liberté individuelle,” by M. Edm. de Guerle ; and “ Solidarité des Droits | 
publics et des Droits privés, by M. Paul Andral, 

Messrs. Amyot and Co., Paris, have brought out ‘‘ Marie-Antoinette,’ 
by M. Monier de La Suzeranne, Member of the Legislative Assembly ; 
and “ Béatrix; ou la Madone de I’ Art, by M. E. Legouyé, of the French 
Academy. 


| on Saturday last, is built upon an old notion. 


“‘ Jean de la Roche,” a new novel, by George Sand, and a new pub- 
lication by M. Alexandre Weill, under the curious title, ‘‘ Si J’avais 
= Fille 4 Marier,” have been brought out by Messrs. Hachette and Co., 

aris. 

A work on Celtic history and philology, by Dr. Halléguen, a phy- 
sician of Chateaulin, (Finistére), has been published by M. Durand, 
Paris. Its title is, ‘‘ Les Celtes, les Armoricains, les Bretons ; Nouvelles 
Recherches d’Archéologie, de Géographie et d’ Histoire sur |’ Armorique 
Bretonne.” 

** Chemin de fer sur la Manche: construction d'une Jetée de Douvres 
ai Calais,” is the title of a curious pamphlet, by an engineer, M. Gustave 
Robert, which has been published this week by M. Dentu, Paris. The 
author proposes, in all seriousness, to build a pier, or jetée, from Calais to 
Dover. 

The Memoirs of Lorenzo d’Aponte, the Venetian poet, and literary 
assistant of Mozart, are about to be published in Paris, by Pagnerre, 
translated from the Italian by M. Charles Dareste, with an introduction 
by M. de Lamartine. 


A translation of Mr. Buckle’s “ Introduction to the History of Ci- 
vilization in England,” by Dr. Arnold Ruge, has been published at 
Leipzig. 

Besides Ed. About’s pamphlet, “ La Prusse in 1860,’’ M. Dentu, Paris, 
has lately brought out one by L. C. Farini, late Dictator of Modena, 
called “ Lettres sur les Affaires d’ Italie.” 

The Typographical Society of Turin, intends reviving “ I] Mondo Il- 
lustrato, Giornale Universale, Storico, Politico, Artistico, Scientifico, 
Letterario;" “ The Illustrated World, a Universal, Historical, Political, 
Artistic, Scientific, and Literary Journal,” which has ceased to exist for 
a long time past. It is to reeommence with the third year, and is to be 
a continuation of the two previous volumes. 

At Milan, the Avvocato Bianconi has published a “ Memoria Intorno 
la Corona di Ferro dei Longobardi;” ‘A Memoir respecting the Iron 
Crown of Lombardy.” Nicolo Tommaseo has edited a curious work, entitled 
“Lo Spirito, Il Cuore, la Parola di Catarina di Siena;” “‘ The Spirit, 
Heart and Words of Catherine of Sienna,” a Saint who left behind her 
a small ascetic work held in high esteem by Italian linguists. 


Che TChratres. 
The new piece, in which Miss Amy Sedgwick took leave of the public 
The heroine being blessed 
with a French cousin, who attends her in the capacity of humble com- 
panion, and being, morever, desirous of an admirer, who shall love her 
for herself alone, feigns that she herself is the companion, and that the 
cousin is the heiress. The young lord, against whom this stratagem is 
directed, and whom she has never seen, has likewise changed places 
with a friend, from similar motives; and thus the right parties are, as a 
matter of course, brought together. This plot allows scope for 
harmless democraiic sentimentality in which the author, Mr. Edmund 
Falconer, takes delight ; and he has introduced, by way of relief, a 
pompous clerk, whose jokes, though not the most brilliant, receive 
value from the utterance of Mr. Buckstone, and find favour with the 
audience. When Does he love me ? as it is called, is re-summoned to the 
boards by the return of Miss Sedgwick, who plays the heroine, it will 
probably enjoy a fair longevity. At present, Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
Mathews are the leaders at the Haymarket, having reappeared in the 
Overland Route. 
The revival of the burlesque, Shylock, at the Olympic, on the oceasion 


' of Mr. F. Robson’s benefit, proved so successful, that it will be repeated 


next week. 

On Wednesday last there was an amateur performance at the Lyceum 
by the Honourabie Artillery Company, for the benefit of the National 
Rifle Association. An address in verse, written for the occasion by Mr. 
Tom Taylor, was spoken by Miss Kate Terry in the character of 
Britannia. 


BW usir. 

The visit of the “ Orphéonists” to London and their performances at 
the Crystal Palace, have formed the chief subject of musical curiosity 
and interest this week. The “ Orphéon” is a choral society, or rather 
an aggregate of choral societies, founded about fifteen years ago, num- 
bering at present above 40,000 members, and spread over a large extent 
of France, especially the Southern Departments. It is well known to 
every one at all acquainted with musical history, that, until the pre- 
sent time, choral music has never been cultivated in France. The style 
of music made use of in the services of the Church has not led to the 
growth of a race of ecclesiastical composers; and it is not too much to 
say that there has not been a single French musician of this class who 
has gained celebrity. One Frenchman, the late M. Wilhem, made 
strenuous efforts to give an impulse to choral singing, and, for a time, 
was apparently so successful, that our Mr. Hullah was induced to study 


| his method of popular instruction, and to introduce it into this country, 


In France, Wilhem and his labours are entirely forgotten; while 
in England, through Mr, Hullah, they have brought forth good 
fruit, and assisted the vast progress which choral music has 
made in England. . An obscure provincial organist but as the 
event has shown, a man of extraordinary —_— and energy, M. 
Delaporte, struck with the immense results which Wilhem’s labours 
might have had in France, determined to continue them ; and, after a long 
course of persevering toil, and many disappointments, succeeded in esta- 
blishing a few small societies in different quarters, which were united un- 
der the general name of the “ Orphéon;” and this aggregate society has 
now grown to the magnitude we have mentioned. Its present condition 
is thus described in the Prospectus of the “4 Palace Festival : 
“Senators, Prefects, Mayors, Deputies, Generals, Priests, and titular and 
honorary members of the various associations. Eight hundred societies 
exist in the French territory, and number more than 40,000 Orphéonists, 
while more than 200,000 persons have pe omy J grouped them- 
selyes around this gigantic work.” This last phrase is a little obscure ; 
but the vast magnitude of the association is sufficiently apparent. 
The 3000 persons who came to London for this Festival are a se- 
lect body of the best singers of the various societies, and are conse- 
quently natives of every part of France, and, like the members of out 
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own provincial Choral Societies, belong to the most respectable 
portion of the industrial classes. They are mostly young men, 
very well dressed, according to their station, full of their national 
vivacity, polite, humoured, and, altogether pleasant specimens of 
the classes to which they belong. They have come to England entirely 
with a view to fraternize with their English brethren in the love of art, 
and at their own expense. They were exposed, it appears, to great in- 
conveniences and hardship on their first arrival ; but these désagréments 
arose from the fault of their own countryman, the commissioner whom 
they had sent before, to provide for their proper accommodation—a duty 
which he seems to have blundered or neglected. But this was but a 
slight and passing cloud; not affecting the friendly intercourse which 
has prevailed between the people of London and their foreign guests. 

The performances at the Crystal Palace took place on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Thursday ; and there is another today, by way of farewell. 

were invited to a performance, given to them exclusively, at Exeter 
Hall last night, by the Sacred Harmonic Society, when they must have 
— some new ideas as to choral music, as it is practised in England. 
heir own performances at the Crystal Palace have been exceedingly 
leasant, and deserving of their success, Their répertoire was very 
imited—some eight or ten pieces, which they sang at every concert. 
They were of a light and popular kind—not choruses in our acceptation, 
but part-songs, or harmonized airs, the chorus being little more than a 
sort of refrain, or burden. But the airs were so pretty—the harmonies, 
though simple, so perfectly pure—the singing so full of precision, re- 
finement, variety of expression, spirit, and national character, that they 
gave wniversal and unqualified delight. 

The visit, altogether, has been an auspicious one. It has certainly 
led to a considerable increase of acquaintance between the people of two 
great nations whose chief interest it is to live in friendship; and—as 
will always happen—increase of acquaintance has led to increase of 
cordiality. 


Fine Arts. 
SCULPTURE IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

How is it that sculpture occupies a position so conspicuously inferior, 
not only in the vault of the Academy, but in our public places? Not 
certainly because the public are not inclined patronize it, for there is a 
perfect mania for monuments, public and private. Not a man or a 
woman contrives to raise the head above the herd, but forthwith appears 
the customary bust or statue, and like the Romans, we are eager to con- 
fer or to obtain the honours of the Forum; at the same time, we fear it 
must be owned that all this argues just what it indicated among the 
ancients—a depression of the taste for the ideal. That this is not an 
unfair conclusion may be gathered from the results of any effort to com- 
memorate the great deeds of the nation by a monumental work of sculp- 
ture. A visit in an unbiassed tone of mind, to Westminster Abbey, 
St. Paul’s, Trafalgar Square, Hyde Park Corner, the City, or the open 
places of our provincial cities, will force upon us the verdict that, putting 
out of the question the mere portraiture, all our elaborate and costly 
works of sculpture must be classed, in an art point of view, along with 
the King Georges in the character of Roman generals, and the Shake- 
speares and Handels 4 la Roubilliac. The influence of the wretched 
style of Bernini, and the art of the ‘‘ Louis Quinze ” period, was unfor- 
tunately followed up by the clever weakness of Canova’s works, which 
became, and perhaps are even now, quite popular with us, to the neglect 
of a far better man—Flaxman. Had this English sculptor been en- 
cnnget and enabled to work in marble, it would have been vastly for 
the elevation of sculptural art with us; but his finest ideas remain on 
paper and in plaster, and even in this inadequate form have continued 


a refining and invigorating influence upon the schools of Europe. John | 


Gibson is another sculptor whose genius has been allowed to satisfy 
itself with works which find a place only in private galleries, when his 
great abilities should have been secured, if public monuments of lasting 
merit were to be executed. But, whatever the explanation, it is a 
serious regret that no important monumental and national works have 
been entrusted in a liberal, national, and encouraging spirit, to such 
men as Gibson, Bailey, and Macdowell. It is equally matter of regret, 
that the Royal Academy Exhibition, year after year, shows no work of 
sculpture that can compare with the “ Hunter,” the ‘ Eve,” or the 
“* Virginius.” In works of portraiture—busts and portrait-statues, large 
and small—there is always a certain amount of excellence, and generally 
two or three busts of the highest aim and execution ; but the moment 
our sculptors mount their Pegasus we may predict a fall. The late Mrs, 
Jameson added a capital rider to Coleridge’s defininition of painting as 
a ‘‘somewhat between a thought and a thing,”’ when she said, “ sculp- 
ture is a thought and a thing”; our sculptors, we fear, think too much 
of the ‘“‘thlng” and too little of the ‘“ thought.” As we have referred 
to ag monumental works, we will instance a specimen of this kind 
in Mr. John Bell’s model of “‘ Honour,” No. 978—part of the memorial 
to be erected on the parade at Woolwich to the artillerymen who fell in 
the Crimea. The figure is draped and colossal, standing on tiptoe, some- 
thing in the affected manner of Canova’s dancing girl, and holds a small 
garland, of which she has a store, on the left arm. The drapery is stiff 
and compressed upon the figure, thus showing a form by no means 
noticeable for beauty, while the head appears to be modelled after the 
style we recognize in the works of the modern German school of 
Schwanthaler. There is no work even aspiring to the high ideal of the 
antique; but Mr. J. H. Foley has carved, as his diploma work, 
a small life-size statue, called ‘‘ The Elder Brother in Comus,” for the 
sake of bringing it within our scope of ideas, otherwise it would be an 
Apollo, or Antinous of the late Roman school with all their faults of pro- 

rtion and want of e. ‘Melancholy and Mirth,” a group of two 
ome, intended for Milton’s Penseroso and Allegro, by Mr. J. Hancock, 
is a fair example of the picturesque kind of statuary which pleases the 
multitude, however it may be theatrical in treatment. 948. “ A Girl with 
a Pitcher,” by Mr. J. C. Westmacott, and 977. ‘‘ Maidenood,” by Mr. 
E. G. Papworth, jun., are precisely similar in fecling, and show the 
average knowl of the figure. In ‘ Paolo and Francesca,” a statuette 
group in plaster, Mr. H. F, Leifchild seems to have found a difficulty in 
forgetting Ary Svheffer’s well-known composition, although there is an 
evidence of power in the poetic vein which, if cultivated with more ori- 
ginality, might attempt grander things; but this particular subject is one 
of those which ought never to be attempted in sculpture. The same ob- 








jection lies against a far more able work, “Piacere e Dolore,” by Ra- 
phael Monti, who, though a Milanese, is, like many of the Italian artists, 
an adopted Englishman. A more striking instance of attention to the 
thing, and not to the thought, could hardly be found, than this group so 
wonderfully well carved, and displaying so much knowledge of the prac- 
tice of the art. But, after all, the drapery intended for lightest gos- 
samer upon the face of “Piacere” the swift hour, is hard stone,—the 
illusion sought is not obtained, and we feel that the veil had better been 
dispensed with. The flowers are petrified, and altogether the sculptor 
has been bestowing his talents unworthily, though not without effect, 
such asit is, Signor Monti has another group, which pretending to nothing 
but simple nature, attains an interest of a genuine kind,—it js 
called ‘‘ A Gossip on the Borders of the Senegal,” being two young Afri. 
can women in all their primitive ornament of savage life. This is an 
admirable example of picturesque modelling ; the work is also noticeable 
as being produced in deposited copper by the electro chemical process, 
In connection with metal work, we should also draw attention to the very 
noble shield by Mr. Armstead, a presentation to Sir John Pakington, as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, by his country friends. It is in flat relief, after 
the style of Cellini, but modified by that of Vechté, and therefore some- 
what wanting in originality. The figures, too, in the compartments, are 
rather liberally supplied from Michael Angelo; but this kind of cribbing 
is not thought derogatory in ornamental metal work of the best masters, 
and does not detract from its merit as a piece of art work of a kind in 
which Englishmen ought to excel. A set of alto-relicfs by Mr. Theed, 
illustrative of acts of mercy, for the monument to the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter in St. Georges’s Chapel, are only to be esteemed as showing what can 
be done in reproducing the medieval style of sculpture, to which they 
are confined, by the architecture as designed by Mr. G. G. Scott. 
There is a portrait-statue of John Bunyan, seated in the attitude of a 
languid, well-fed, man of fashion, without anything in the countenance 
to denote the enthusiastic and imaginative devotee he was. 

The busts are numerous, and not quite so ghostly as usual, for we 
notice a vast improvement gained in the general appearance of the rank 
and file by the beards, of which there are several adorning heads quite 
as fine as the antique, and showing us that the grand old representative 
head of the Greek philosophers has not died out yet. 

Very few of the busts, however, display the highest qualities of por- 
traiture ; and some are sadly deficient in the ordinary amount of finish, 
Mr. Durham’s bust of General Sabine is one of the best, as an unaffected 
and lifelike portrait. Mr. Weeke’s bust of Mary Wollstonecraft, and 
Mr. R. Jackson’s of the Honourable Mrs. Cooper, are admirably well 
and delicately carved. A bust of Mr. Phillip the academician, in his 
Spanish jacket, is quite a chef d’ceuvre of Mr. John Thomas; and this, 
with another. of Thomas Tower, Esq., by Mr. C, F. Fuller, may be 
pointed out as showing how aptly our sculptors have succeeded in 
carving the beard. A bust of the late eminent botanist, Robert Brown, 
by P. Slater, also deserves to be mentioned, as an excellent work by a 
sculptor of the Edinburgh school. 

BIRTHS. 

On the 21st of June, at Headfort House, Lady John Taylour, of a son. 

On the 23d, at Fulham Palace, the Wife of the Lord Bishop of London, of a 
daughter. 

On the 2ith, at Alkenhead House, Lanarkshire, the Lady Isabella Gordon, of a 
son, 

On the 25th, at the British Consulate, Calais, the Wife of Beaumont Hotham, 
Esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, of a daughter. 

On the 25th, at 10, Langham Place, the Lady Muncaster, of a daughter. 

Ou the 26th, at Bath House, Lady Ashburton, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 2lst of June, at St. Peter’s Church, Pimlico, Colonel MacDougall, Com- 
mandant Staff College, Sandhurst, and only son of Sir Duncan MacDougall, K.C.F., 
to Adelaide, youngest daughter of the late P. J. Miles, Esq., of Leigh Court, 
Somersetshire, and King’s Weston, Gloucestershire. 

On the 2Ist, at Saint John’s, Hackney, Charles Edward Kingstone Butler, of On- 
slow Square, eldest son of Charles Salisbury Butler, Esq., M.P., of Cazenoves, 
Middlesex, to Mary Ann, second daughter of the late William Bradshaw, Esq., of 
Upper Homerton, Middlesex, 

On the 25th, at St. Peter’s, Pimlico, by the Right Rev. Bishop of Bangor, 
Colonel Frederick William Hamilton, C.B., of the Grenadier Guards, sixth son of 
the {late William Richard Hamilton, Esq., to Louisa, fourth daughter of the late 
Sir Alexander Anstruther, of Thirdpart, Fite. 

On the 26th, at St. Paul’s, Belgravia, by the Venerable Archeacon of Raphoe, 
uncle of the bride, Captain Charles B. Wynne, Ninetieth Regiment, to Emily F. G. 
Gore Booth, eldest daughter of Sir R. Gore, Bart., M.P. 

DEATHS. 

Supposed to have perished on board the Burmah, in November last, aged twenty- 
three, Roger, fourth son of the late Thomas Cave-Brown-Cave, Esq., of Repton 
Lodge, Derbyshire, and grandson of the late Sir William Cave-Brown-Cave, Bart., 
of Stretten-en-le-Field, 

On the 24th of April, at Melbourne, Edward Macdowell, Esq., formerly Attorney- 
Generalof Van Dieman’s Land, and eldest son of the late John Macdowell, Esq., 
of Wicklow. 

On the Mth of June, at Inverness, General John Mackenzie, of Gairloch, second 
son of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, of Gairloch, Bart., in his ninety-seventh year. 

On the 15th, at Plumstead, Kent, Dame Louisa Augusta Perrott, Widow of Sir 
E. Bindloss Perrott, Bart., third daughter of the late Colonel N. Bayly, M.P., for- 
merly of the First Foot Guards (Grenadiers), and the R.W.M.M., aged eighty-one. 

On the 2st, at the residence of his sister, Lady Dunalley’s, Monkstown, Dublin, 
the Honourable and Reverend J. C. Maude, Rector of Enniskillen, aged sixty- 
eight. 

At his residence, the Grove, Haverfordwest, of disease of the heart, Rear-Admiral 
George Lloyd, in his sixty-seveuth year, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 26. 
Bankrupts.—Tuomas and Wr.u1amM Tuomas Fexnx, Norwich, boot-manufacturers 
—Gustave Hermann Liu, Black Swan Yard, Bermondsey, tanner—W1ILLIAM 
Fryer, Norwich, boot-manufacturer—Grorcre Josern Sanprory, High Street, 
Marylebone, linen-draper—Tnomas WILLIAM Vernoy, Bilston, Staffordshire, coal- 
master—Ricnuarp Baker, Ipsley, Warwickshire, needle-dealer—Tnomas Bonser, 
Plungar, Leicestershire, auctioneer—Cuaries Gannett, Bute Road, Cardiff, out- 
fitter—Epwin Joun Picketay, Wakefield, scrivener—Henry Hoipen, Doncaster, 
and Ricuarp Warnman Howpen, Sheffield, cattle-dealers—Josern WALKER Craw- 
rorp, Lincoln, grocer. 
Scotch Sequestration.—Lockuart, Glasgow, cattle-salesman, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 29. 

Baukrupts. —Hexny Gatsrorp, York Place, Stepney, builder—Grorcr Gripery, 
Matilda Street, Caledonian Road, Islington, coach-maker—Joux AxnoLp Hurst, 
Ludgate Street, mantle-manufacturer—Tnomas Ryprer, Leadenhall Street, meis 
chant—Ronert Barker, Maldon, boot-manufacturer—ALPRrep Penny, Richmond 
Villas, Holloway, coal-merchant—James Bexzamin Dunx and Epwin Francis At- 
next Boyre, New Street, Spring Gardens, commission-agents—Joun M‘ALPINF, 
jun. Newington Road, Ball’s Pond, bleacher—Ricuarp Ex.is, Northampton, che 
mist—Joun Asnron, St. Paul’s Road, Highbury, builder—Ienry Dowson, New 
castle-upon-Tyne, draper—Amrosr Sutton, Cowley-Vale, Lancashire, miller. 
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Teespay the 10th, and Wreonesvay the lth of Jury. GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors of the London and | 3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 
Arrangements have been made for a Grand Monster Trass Westminster Bank will be held at the Bank House, in | Empowered by A omy ial Act of Parliament, 

Rand Contest on the above days,in which upwards of ONE Lothbury, on Wednesday, the 18th of July next, at One | 7 Vie amp. 43 

HUNDRED BANDS from all parts of England are engaged o'clock precisely, for the purpose of receiving a Half-yearly | 

to take part. Valuable prizes in Money and Cups will be Keport from the Directors, and to de re a Dividend. | STARLIGHED A.D. 18 

given by the Company ; and, in addition, the principal musi *M. EWINGS, General Manager | Ascuren es may be nomen d from 50l. _ om 000/. on a Single 

cal instrument makers in London have signified their The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from | 7 

intention to present several first-class instruments as special the Ist to the 23d of July next, to prepare for the divi- | Or, po ‘for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 

=. t dend | Medical Men remunerated for their Reports 

— : age “ge eee —_ ony ~* 10 0% en - on Lothbury, June 6, 1860 d rign residence greatly extended. 

0 days e whole o e Bands will meet a iree = re a 7 TT) b, t Dut Policies 

o'clock precisely in the Handel Orchestra, and perform ( YUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE {PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 

Mendelssohn's “ Wedding March; '"' Haydn's Chorus “ The LJ ASSURANCE COMPANY. { Assurances may be effected on the Non Parriciratine 

Heavens are telling ; " Handels “* Hallelujah == Rule Bri No. 11, Lombard Street, London, E.C. Parxcirte, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a 

| ow and . “~ — the Queen ‘ A ——— hay Esranuisuep 182 | variety of ways, t te the circumstances and convenience 
rum, seven feet in diameter, manufactured expressly for pew art i are 1 > f Assurers. 

the occasion, will ace ompan y the combined bands. Directors Coa eee "ANNUITI ES 
Admission, Tucsday, 2s. 6d. ; Wednesday, Is. ' Henry Hulse Berens, Esq., Chairman iate Annuities granted on very favourable terms 
Notice.— Excursion Trains will run from all principal towns Henry Vigne, Esq., Deputy Chairman bles for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are 

ou the Midland, London and North-Western, Great Northern, : A liga = . larly deserv { attention, whether regarded as a 

South- Western, and other railways Chas. Wm, Curtis, Esq { Stewart Marjoribanks, Esq. macy ia chenae livid “ 

| Further particulars will be duly announced Fran is Hart Dyke, Esq | John Martin, Esq enty sony Hace I “¢ cage dt) aeons a f 
' . : = sir W. M.T Farquhar, Bart | Rowland Mitchell, Esq rainst Che ences ties of age and the uncertainties o 
DHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, MP James Morris meet tks ahd, a 
The Directors respectfuliy announce that the SIXTH Sir Walter R. Farquhar mt. Monry tgs r a Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium for an 
aan SUeReRaVEP ET oak be mas Hankey, Esq I Henry R. Reynolds, Esq. ~ 

and LAST CONCERT willtak at the Hanover Square b 4. 4 Assurance of £100, 

% _ A ‘ yhn Harvey, Es Sir Godfrey J. Thomas, bt 

Rooms on Monday Evening next, July 2. Programme — . » ' . WITHOUT PROFITS. 

" gy Z . P. . John G Hubbard, Fsq.,M.P. | John Thornton, Esq . 

Sinfonia in D, No.1, Mozart; Concerto, pianoforte, in E John Labouchere, Es¢ | James Tulloch, Es« i Half Premium Whole Premium 

flat, Miss Arabella Goddard, Dussek; Overture, Naiades, 30h Foch. L | sai a Age First Seven Years. after Seven Years 

Sterndale Bennett ; Sinfonia in C minor, No. 5, Beethoven ; roe Sawn Audites pees £2 1 

Concertino, in B minor (M.S.), C. Koppitz, Koppitz ; — . , e ~~ : so 1 

‘ Overture, Jubil Weber. Vocal performer—Miss Louiaa Lewis Loyd, Esq. . | Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq 35 1 

Pyne. Conductor—Professor Srexxpice Bexserr, Mus. D, John Henry  nssc nea. © | pe eee ne, Jun., Esq. 40 l eI, 

To begin at Bight o'clock. Tickets, 15s. each; to be had on pend i pene ~ , nee i a TER ssomnenes. Managing Director. 

of Mesars. Appisox, Hottinn, and Lv css, 210, Regent Street. | 1 ip DEPARTMENT.—Under the Provisions of an Act |” _ Prospectuses cent free on application. 

y of Parliam , this Company now offers to new Lnsurers " 
AMATEUR CONCERT AND PER- | juaury CENT OF THE PROFITS, at Quinquen QOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 

4 FORMANCE OF MR. FREDERIC CLAY'S | nial Divis ora Low Kate of Premium without participa- 4 RELIEF of conse IMPRISONED for SMALL 





YIM 


OPERETTA AT BRIDGEWATER HOUSE, on Faipay 
yext, Jury 6, in behalf of the Free Ward of the Royal Hos 
pital for Incurables. Vouchers for Tickets may be obtained 
of the Ladies Patronesses, a List of whom may be obtained 
at Mr. Mrremett’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street 
Tickets, One Guinea cach, may now be exchanged for 
Vouchers until Thesatey next, the 5th 

Roya Library, } , Old Bond Street, 30th June, 


FRENCH PLA I 
ST. be nigh THEATRE. 
ERY EVENING, 
"wade moiselle Fix, 
SOCIETAIRE DE LA COMFDIE FRANCAISE, 
Madiic. Manure Basta, M. Pact Devaux 
Orchestra Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Waleony Stalls, 5s. ; Pit, 2s.; 
Galle: ls. ; Private boxcs, from Two Guineas. Commence 
at Bo lock . 


1860. 








. 7Oo0TR a - 

ve ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND 

INDIAN OUTFITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 
respectfully solicit an inspection of their extensive and 
recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste with that ex- 
cellence and durability of material for which their hov 
bas been noted for upwards of 60 years.—11, Wigmore 
Street, W. 











tion of Pr s 

Since the establishment of the Company in 1921, the 
Amount of Profits allotted to the Assured has exceeded in 
Cash value 660,000/., which represents equivalent Rever 
y Bonuses of 1,056,500/. 
the Division of Profits at Christmas 1859, the Life 
*s in force, with existing Honuses thereon, amount 
ards of 4,730,000/.; the Income from the Life 
7,00'/. perannum; and the Life Assurance Fund 
exceeded 1,618,000! 

LOCAL MILITIA AND VOLUNTEER CORPS —No ex 
tra Premium is reqired for Service therein. 

INVALID LIVES assured at corresponding extra Pre 
miumes 






1OANS granted on Life Policies to the extent of their 
values, if such value ben ¢ less than 507. 

ASSIGNMENTS OF POLICIES.—Written Notices of, re 
ceived and registered 

MEDICAL FEES pai. by the Company, 
for Policy Stamps 

Notice is hereby given, that Fire Policies which expire at 
Midsummer must be renewed within fifteen days at this 
iitice; or with Mr. Sams, No. 1, St. James's Street, corner 
of Pall Mall; or with the Company's Agents throughout the 
Kingdom, otherwise they become void 


and no charge 


Losses caused by Explosion of Gas are admitted by this | 
i lists sent free. 


Company 


DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES. Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 

Treasurer—Kenjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., F.R.8., F.8.A. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq., and H Harwood Harwood, Esq 

At a Meeting of Governors, held in Cre n Street, on 
Wrowespay, the 6th day of June 1860, the cases of 34 
petitioners were considered; of which 18 were approved, 
14 rejected, and 2 deferred for inquiry 

Since the meeting held on the 2d of May, 9 Debtors all 
of whom had wiv d 16 children, have been discharged 
from the Prisons of England and Wales, th pense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with 
the Society, was 103/. lis. 2d.; and the following Benefac- 
tion received since the last report— 
Miss Theodosia Cramer, per Messrs. Coutts and Co...A. £2 
The books of the Society may be seen, by those who de- 
sire it, on application to the Secretary, No.7, Craven Street, 
Strand, where the Society meet on the first Wednesday in 
every month, except September. 
WILLIAM A. B. LUNN, Secretary. 


HE FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS 
—at the London Looking-Glass Manufactory, 167, Fleet 


Street—A. JENKINS, Proprictor. 5 feet 2 in. high, 4 feet 
2 in. wide, in richly Gilt- Wood Carved Frames. Illustrated 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





. 
ONTRACTS FOR BLACKING AND 

COMBS FOR THE ROYAL MARINES. 
Department of the Comptroller for Victualling and Trans- 
port Services, Somerset Place, June 20th, 1860. 

The C for the Office of Lord 
High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Do hereby give NOTICE, that on Taurspay the 5th 
Jury next, at half-past 1 o'clock, "they will be ready to treat 
with such Persons as may be willing to Contract for supply 
ing and delivering into her Majesty's Victualling Stores at 
Deptford, all such quantities of Blacking and Combs as shall 
from time to time be demanded for the use of the Royal 
Marines under Contract for 12 Months. Certain and further 
until the expiration of 3 Months warning. 

Samples of the Articles may be seen at the Royal Marine 
Office, New Street, Spring Gardens, between the hours of 1 
and 4 o'clock. 

No Tender will be received unless made on the Printed 
Form provided for the purpose, and which may be obtained 
on application at the said Office. 

Particular attention is called to the recent modifications of 
the Conditions of the Contracts, which may be seen at the 
said Office. 

No Tender will be received after half-past 1 o'clock on the 
Day of Treaty ; and it will not be required that the Party 
tendering, or an Agent on his behalf, should attend at the 
Office on the day of Contract, as the result of the offer re 





ceived from each Person will be communicated to him and | 


his proposed Sureties in writing. 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left hand corner the words “‘ Ten 
der for ,” and 
must also be delivered at Somerset Place, signed by two re 
sponsible persons, engaging to become bound with the Person 
tendering, in the Sum of 100/. for the due performance of 
each of the Contracts. 


ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from Three to Sixty Guincas, 
Every watch skilfully examined, and its correct per- 
formance guaranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders - JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
65 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE, 


’ y x 1 

MHE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 

and COF ES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d. » 2s. 10d., 38, and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure "Coffees, Is., 1s. 2¢., 
Is. 3d., 1s. dd., 1s. 6d., and 1s, 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within cight miles 
of the City. 

















GAS! GAS! GAS! 
HILLIPS’ GAS APPARATUS are 
warranted the best for COOKING, Heating BATHS, 
CONSERVATORIES, HALLS, PUBLIC BULLDINGS, &c., 

&e. 

They can be seen, and their actions ¢ 
MANUFACTORY, 55, SKINNER STREET, 
E.Cc, 


nlained, at the 
SNOW HILL, 





Also a Selection of PATENT SAFETY ATLAS CHANDE- 
LIERS, and all kinds of Superior Gas Fitting. 
N.B. A Prospectus sent free by post. 


IN CHANCERY. V.R. 
10,0001. DAMAGES. 


4 ee PROPRIETORS OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 


hereby caution the Trade against selling ANY IMITATION 
of their Starch, whereas, by a decision of the Master of the 
Rolls, Wotherspoou v, Turner (reported in the Times and 
other London Papers of 26th November, 1859.) they render 
themselves equally liable, with the makers of the spurious 
article, in the above penalty. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
_ the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY 

wor HERSPOON | and CO., Glasgow and London. 


| TJANDSOME IRON and BRASS BED- 

STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 


> 7 > 
I EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEBADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Herat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, 


fi 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


The Lancet states, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.’ 

The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, prepared 
by a process patented for the Three Kingdoms and France, 
and wherever it becomes known obtains great favour for 
Puddings, Custards, Blancmange ; all the uses of the finest 
arrow root, and especially suited to the delicacy of children 
and invalids. 

BROWN and POLSON, Manufacturers to her Majesty the 


Queen, Paiste fanchester, Dublin, and London. 
ME BINGLEY, AND 
4 cO."8 NEW FATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH. BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and everv description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually,—the hairs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d, each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 
. a Sa 

| OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 

—Established household remedies. — No medicines are 
more efficient or more safe under any circumstances than 
Holloway’s well-known preparations, and none are, there 
fore, so well adapted for family use. They possess the active 
and essential therapeutical powers presented by the vege- 
table kingdom for expelling the causes of disease from the 
human system. Both Holloway’s Pills and Ointment are 
alike devoid of all mineral and vegetable poisons. They 
may be used with equal safety to the infant as to the adult, 
being si but efficacious in their operation. No house 
hold should be without a supply of Holloway's Pills and 
Ointment, as they will be found always useful in restoring 
from accidental njuries, constitutional complaints, or ob- 
structed fanctions. 














TRADE MARK, 






PRIZE M DA PARIS. EXHIBITION 1855. 
TCALFR, 

















W. SILVER and Co.’s Co.’s outfitting 


@ warchouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTPFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, mids! ipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
i gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits; furniture for camp, bar- 
bin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M 
Dock yards), Woolwich. 


HE MIDDLESEX VOLUNIELK 
ARTILLERY.—Oftices, 70, “se virant, W. 
Major-General GRIFFIN, R.A., Commandant. 
Bankers.—Messrs. G RINDL AY and CO., 63, Cornhill, E.¢ 
Uniform.—KLUE, RED, AND SILVER 
Subscription. One Guinea per annum for Honorary or 






































Effective Members 
Gentlemen wishing to join will communicate personally 
with the Honorary Secretary, J GREATREX, at the 
above address. 
IOLETS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET keeps anytime, 
fresh as the blossom, andinany climate. H. B. can with 
confidence recommend the following as some of the best per 
fumes distilled :—Alliance, Boudoir, Forget me Not, Fa 
well, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warriors’ Bouquets, None 
are genuine unless stamped “ H. Basipensacn, Perfum or to 
the Queen, 1578, New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s 
E PPS’S HOMCOPATHIC COCOA.— 
J The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo 





rating power of this highly triturated and refined prepa 


ration have procured its general adoption as a breakfast 
beverage. Soldin jib. j!b, and llb., Packe ts, by the prin 
cipal Grocers. Each Packet is labelled, “ James Errs 





London 


SKEL L, Surgeon Den- 


Homeopathic Chemist, 


EETH.—Mr. E: 


tist, 314, Regent Street (fa the Polytechnic), sup 
plies his PATENTED INCORRODIBLE TEETH, which 
can be matched so closely in shape and colour to those left 


in the mouth, and are formed so exactly to nature, that the 
closest observer cannot detect the ditt 
they restore perfect articulation and mastication ¢ 
teeth are fixed from one toa complete set upon Mr. Eskell’s 
never failing and painless principle of Sclf-adhesion, without 
stumps, or giving any pain whatever ; 
ior advantage 
Mr. Eskell’s cele- 


ence, a 





extracting any teeth o 
and being incorr saible they possess the 
of never changing colour nor decaying 
brated OSTEOPLASTIC ENAMEL for Stopping Decayed 
Teeth is a preparation which never changes colour nor af 
fects the colour of the tooth, and is free from any injurious 
properties cither as regards the teeth or general health. Its 
application is easily performed, and without giving the 
slightest pain. Deficiencies of palate effectually remedied. 











Loose teeth fastened. Teeth regulated. Discoloured teeth 
restored, &c Hours, ten to six Consultation, free 
Charges strictly moderate.—3l4, Regent Street, London (op- 
posite the Polytechnic), and Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, 


Established 1847, 


NEW DISCOVERY 





IN TEETH.— 


4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, 
wires, or ligatures. They so pe rfectly resemble the natural 


teeth as not to be disting ruished from the originals by the 


closest observer; they will never cha colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 


painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is gu anteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 
tication. 52, Fleet Strect.—At home from from 10 till 5 


URE 


NEFORD'S 

F LUI D MAGNESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, whichis highly 
agreeable and efficacious. I'repared by Dinxerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Er > 


QTERLING SILVER. — WILLIAM 8. 

BURTON has added to his extensive stock of General 
INMONGERY and HOUSE-FURNISH- 
ING REQUISITES, a selection of STERLING SILVER 
SERVICES for the table or for presentation. His prices 
will be found considerably below those usually charged 























FURNISHING 








nd in alleases | 


Fiddle Pattern. oz. s.d. £ s.d. | King s Pattern. oz. s.d. £8.d 
12 Table Spoons 30at7 2 Table Spoons i%at76 15 00 
12 Table Forks .30 74 11 0012 Table Forks .40 76 15 00 
12 Dessert Spns.20 74 7 68 12 Dessert Spns.: 9 00 
12 Dessert Forks20 74 8126 | 


7 68 12 Dessert Forks 
2 Gravy Spoonsl0 7 3 2 Gravy Spoonstl 76 4 26 

















1 Soup Ladle 974 3 60) LSoupLadic..11 76 4 26 
4 Sauce lies.10 710 3184 4 Sauce Ladies 11 80 4 80 
1 Fish Slice .......+. 2100) 4 Salt Spns. ciltbwis. 1190 
4 Sait Spns. gilt bwis. 1 006) 1 Mustard Spoondo, 06100 
1 Mustard Spoon do © 70 1 Fish Slice ........ 3 00 
2 Tea Spoons. 10at710 3 184,12 Tea Spoons, .142 ut80 5120 
air Sugar Tongs. 0136) 1 Pair Sugar Tongs. 1 50 
1 Moist Sugar Spoon. 0 86) 1 Moist Sugar Spoon. 0150 
1 Sugar Sifter. + ©1506! 1 Sugar Sifter.. 1 30 
1 Butter Knife. 012 bt 1 Butter Knife ..... » 110 
£5715 10! £75106 

Cottage Pattern Tea and Coffer King’s Pattern, Richly 

Service | a 

oz s. s.d o af s.a 
Teapot ....22at oo ni 0 6/Teapot.....23 3 at 10 612 16 
Sugar Basinid.. 110 7 14 © SugarBasinI3..116 7 96 
Milk Ewer. - 110 3:17 OCream Ewer 7. 16 4 O06 











Coffee-pot..25 .. 10 @ 12 10 O Coffee-pot.. 26 .- 10 6 13 13 0 
£35 10 £37.36 
I EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 


—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 


Kedsteads, from... 12s. 6d. to 207. Os. each. 





Shower Baths, from.. &s. Od. to Gl. Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), fror . 68. 0d. to 7. 7s. each. 
All other kinds. at “the same rate.) 

Pure Colaa Oi) ....6se cee. ceeeereeteees . 4s. per gallon. 


W JIL LIAM ‘Ss. BU R’ TON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Sil- 
ver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal 
Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gascliers, 
Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, 
Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 29, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 1a,2,3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry's Place ; and 1, Newman Mews, London, 


} 
every respec 


EEE 


[J une 30, 1860, 





Now ciate, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
Tt GHTS IN AID OF F AITH, 
gathered chiefly from recent works in The -ology 
and Philosophy. By Sana S. HENNE. 
London: Grorce MANWARING, Successor to Jonny 
Cuapman, 8, King Wi iiam Street, t, Strand. 


Bony’s ILLvstEat ATED LIBRARY FOR ‘on Ju LY. 
co APT AIN MARRYAT’S SETTLERS 
CANADA. New Edition, Illustrated with 
s on Wood by Giupe et and Dauzret, 
5s. 
Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, w.c 








10 a oe 
Post Svo. cloth. 
Henry G, 





—— 


3omn’s Cnear Series FoR JULY. 
+ ANDFOR Dd AND MERTON: 
\ By Tuomas Day. New Edition, Illustrated with 
& fine Engravings on Wood by ANnELAY. Post 8vo. 2s, 


Henry G. Bown, York Street, 
London, W.C 


Covent Garden, 


a aaae a “ Ee eae 2 3 
Now publishing, Second Edition, to be completed in 
in 13 Monthly. Parts, price 2s, each, Part I. July 1, 


1860, Containing a Chapter on Drawing Instruments. 


, PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN’S 
BOOK OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN, A Com- 
plete Course of Mechanical, Engineering, and Archi- 
tectural Drawing. By Wriitam Jonnson, Assoc. Inst, 
}.E., Editor of the ** Practical Mechanic’s Journal.” 
The whole of this work has been remodelled and ex- 
tended. British measures and dimensions are used 
throughout in place of the French measures employed 


in the First Edition. The gencral Contents will be as 
follows :— 

Drawing Instruments Applications of Shadows to 
Linear Drawing | Toothed Gear 

The Study of Projection | rhe Cutting and Shaping of 


Qu Colouring Sections, with 


| Masonry 
Applications | 
| 


The Study of Machinery and 
Sketching. 
Oblique Projections 
| Parallel Perspective 
True Perspective. 
ples of Finished Draw- 
Machinery. 


The Intersection and Deve 
lopment of Surfaces, 
Applications 

The Study and Construction 
of Toothed Gear | 

Elementary Triaciples of | 
Shadows. 

Each Part will contain 8 dto Pages of Plate Engrav- 
ings, occasional Wood Engravings, and 16 Pages of 
Letterpress, 

London: LoxnGMan 
for Patents) 47, Lincol: 
Buchanan Street. 


MEE TH.—By her Maje sty’ 8 “Royal 


with 





and Co.; Edito 
i’s-Inn-Pields. 


*s Offices (Offices 
Glasgow : 166, 














tters Patent.—1 _— published, post free, Three 
Stamps A TREATISE EXPLAINING ME ts. GA 
BRIEL’S Improvements in ARTIFICIAL T tH AND 
PLEXIBLE CORALITE GUMs, wh by one set will wear 
longer than three ordinary ones; being fitted without 
wire, or metals, and without any operation, prove 
desideratum to all having occasion for the ser 

vices of the dentist. None but first class materials and 
workmanship employed, while the ense is even less than 





nly of the inventors, 
Prince D'Ottajana (es 

t, W., near 
particularly 
» the City establish 


half the ordinary cost 
Messrs GABRIEL, Dentists to 
tablished 1815, see d 
the Quadrant; 35 : 
observe name, and that the entrance 





ment is up the private passage bet we cn Benson's, the silver 
smith, and the State Insurance Office and at Duke Street 
Liverpool 

“The advantage obtainable by Messrs. Gabriel's system 
renders it preeminently superior.’’—United Service Gazett 


read by all who value health, 
much money and more annoy- 


** Gabriel's Treatise should b 





Tale new system will save 
>. — Herald. 
“TT TY Wmewvega 
E LASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE- 
CAPS, for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very su 
perior quality, yielding an unvarying support. Instructions 
for measurement, and prices on application, and the article 
sent by post from the M: wufacturers 
re 2 and FLANTE, 
4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W 
) pp real 
Qu MMER ATT IRE. —E. MOSES 
and SON beg to state, that their preparations for 
SUMMER exceed any of their former efforts, as well in 
extent as in variety They have visited the principal mar 
kets both at home and abroad for the best and newest 
manufactures, and have succeeded in collecting such an 
assortment of goods as has never before been exhibited 
under one roof in this or any other country. 

Their BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENTS have 
been supplied with an endless variety of the choicest and 
most popular fabrics. 

READY MADE CLOTILING Stock is complcte in 
t,and they veuture to say that for elegance of 
style, durability of matcrial, and workmanship, tastefulness 


Their 





of finish and cheapness, it is quite uncqualled, even in the 
Metropolis of England. 

No less care has been bestowed on the HOSIERY, HAT 
and CAP,and BOOT and SHOE DEPARTMENTS, which 


have been furnished with an entirely new stock of fashion 
able and seasonable goods at suc ices as enable the pro- 
prictors to offer their patrons very great advantages 
N.B.—E and SON take this opportunity of 
nouncing y intend giving their Customers the 
benefit of the abolition of the duty on Silks, Gloves, &c 
:. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDG ATE, 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and H ART | 
y Branches— 
BRADFORD oon SHE FFIELD, YORKSHIIKE. 


MOSES and SON wish it to be particularly observed 





an 
full 





STREET 


E 


that if any article be not approved of, it will be exchanged, 
or the money returned, without hesitation. 

Their Rook for the present Season, containing “ The 
Growth of an important Branch of British Industry,” with 


and list of prices, may be had 
st-free. Also, a well-executed 


rules for self-meas@rement, 

gratis on application, or pc 

“lan of thei. City Premises. 

Fr. MOSES 

Corner of MINORIES 

Corner of NEW OXFORD 8 
Country Branch< 

BRADFORD and SHEFF 1E 1 D, , YORKSHIR BR 


> y 
MHE “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 
in various colours and patterns, and particularly adaptcd 
for Walking, Riding, Travelling, and business. Thisis univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and scrvice 
able suit ever introduced. Price, from 35s 
of FE. MOSES and 80 
Corner of MINORIES and ALI 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART ‘STRE ET. 


URISTS and EXCURSIONISTS are 
pecially provided for at E. MOSES and SON'S, Mer- 
chant Tailors, Hatters, Hosiers, Bootmakers, &e. 
Corner of MINORTES and ALDGATE, and 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STi ST and H ART STREET. 
BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE 


and SON, 
nd ALDGATE, and 
LET and HART STR 








To be obtained 
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t ready, 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 
HE LONG RUN; a Novel. By Henny 
Owean, LL.D. Author of ** Out of the World,” 


- L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 

NEW WORK ON NATURAL HISTORY. 

This day, in crown 8vo. 6s., a Second Series of 
URIOSITIES OF NATURAL HIS- 

M.A., 2d Life 


TORY. By Francis Buckianp, 
Guards. : 
London: Ricwarv Bentiry, New Bur lington Street. 
NEW NEW VOLUME OF a TLEY’S STANDARD 
E VELS.” 


This day, in printed | c tg 2s. 6d.; or handsomely 
bound 3s. 6d. 
TILLAGE BELLES; a Story of English 
Country Life. By the Author of ** Mary Powell, _ 
of “ Bentle y’s Standard Novels.” 


forming Vol. V. 
New Burlington Street. 


London : Ric HARD Bentley, 
pone cen laine 


This day, _ in 1 vol. with Mlus tratio ns, 10s. 6¢. 
UNTING IN THE HIMALAYA; 
with Notices of Customs and Countries, from 
the Elephant Haunts of the Dehra Doon to the Bun- 
chowr Tracts in Eternal Snow. By R. H. W. Dun- 
tor, C.B., B.C.S., F.R.G.S., late Superintendent of 
the Dehra Doon. 
London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New 
“This day, New Edition, in | vol, crown 8vo, with a 
Portr ait of Nelson, 5s, 
EMOLIRS OF REMARKABLE 
CHARACTERS. 
NELSON, 


OLIVE 4 
BORSL ET, MILTC 
WILLIAM TELL, | 


Burlington Street. 


CROMWELL, 


COLL MB Us. 
By ALrnonse LAMARTINE. 
Lordon: Ricuarp BentLey, New Burlington Street. 
Now reaty, in post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ‘ANDERSEN’S NEW WORK 
‘TORIES FROM THE 
OF JUTLAND. 
“It is long, indeed, since we have dealt with a book 
so fresh, so individual, so full to overflowing with 
gamesome fantasies, right feeling, and pure morals as 
this. The fancy, humour, end tenderaess of our au- 
thor, are in no respects dimmed or deadened.” 
Atheneum, 
New Burlington Street. 
YVHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
J On July 7, will be commenced a Romance by 
Captain Mayne Reip, 
entitled 
THE WILD HUNTRESS., 
To be continued every Week till completed 


London: Ricuanp Bent ry, 


W. and R. Cuamuers, London and Edinburgh; and 
all Booksellers. 
THE REV. DR. COLLIS’S GREEK AND LATIN 
EXERCISES. 
Just published, in oblong I2mo. price!s, each, 
ONTICULUS LATINUS, the History 
of Rome to the Destruction of Carthage, arranged 


for translation into Latin, to accompany in use Pontes 
Classici, No. Also, PONTICULUS GR-ECUS, 
short Eleme ntary Exercises from the Greek Testa- 
ment, -Esop, and Xenophon, arranged for translation 
into Greek, to accompany in use Pontes Classici, No 


Il. By the Rev. J. D. Consts, D.D., Head Master 
of Bromsgrove Grammar School. 

Classical School Books by the same Author, 
PONTES CLASSICI, No. Ll. Latin..... l2mo. 3s. 6d. 
PONTES CLASSICI, No. Il. Greek .« price 3s. 6d. 
PRAXIS LATINA, Part I. for Beginners.....2s. ~. 


advance ———- 3s. 
lence, Etymology. 
2s. 6d 
SYNTAL. craccececeese 6s. 
Accentuation, &c...3s. 
Verse Book . 


PRAXIS LATINA, Part IL. for 
PRAXIS GR-ECA, Part I. Ac 


PRAXIS GR#ECA, Part II. 
PRAXIS GR-ECA, Part III. 
PRAXIS IAMBICA, Greek Tragi 
. 6d, 

h aie 
3s. Gd, 

and Roperts. 


WOOLWICH 


or Fren 


TIROCINIUM GALLICUM, 


London: Loneman, Green, Lonamay, 


CHARENTE’S SANDHURST AND 
FRENCH EXERCISES, 
Complete in 1 vol, 12mo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
E XERCISES adapted to CHARE NTE’S 
COURSE of STUDIES of the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE By A. A. De Cnanenre, Professor of 
Frenc h i in the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
To be had in 4 separate Parts as follows :— 


I. Pronunciation and Accidence, .....46...66c00ee 3s. 
Il. French and English Syntar, compared ,...... 3s. 
Elementary French Exercises, the above in 1 vol. 
5s. 6d. 
Ill. Gallicisms and Anglicisms. ............ecee 3s. 
IV. Syntare d’ Accord, de Construction, ‘Diffic ultés. 
3s. 
Advanced French Exercises, the above in : vel. 
6d. 


Grres, Lonoman, and mee RTS. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d, 
)LKERTON RECTORY; being Part 
the Second of ‘** Twenty Years in the Church.” 
By the Rev. James Pycrorr, B.A. 

“The refined drollery and quiet satire that run 
through the narrative 

‘ew absolute Novels are half so captivating, and we 
carnestly recommend it.’’— St. James's Chronicle, 

“ We ask a fair and candid reading of this book, of 
a most healthy tone, which ought to cireulate by thou- 
sands of copies through the length and breadth of the 
country.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“We cordially recommend the book to all who 
would understand the difficulties of clerical life. It 
gives us a very high opinion of the self-denial and 
heroic patience of pastors.” —Ereter Flying Post, 

“* We have indeed risen from a perusal of this work 
with minds amused and gratified by his skilful pic- 
tures of men and manners, and raise ed and improved by 
the efficacy of his moral lessons.” —Bath Herald. 

* The cheerfulness of an educated and well-balanced 
mind, throws a genial light and warmth over the whole 
book, and renders its perusal no less attractive than 
Suggestive and improving. We have seldom laid down 
any work with so lively a feeling of sympathetic esteem 
towards its author.”— The Press, 

L. Booru, 307, Regent Street, W. 


London: LoxeoMan, 


SANDHILLS | 


MR, — HOGG ON ty A gee 
cond Edition, price 
1 er OPHTHAL MOSC OPE. “By JABEZ 

IloaG, Senior Assistant-Surgeon, Royal West- 
minster Ophthalmic Hospital ; Surgeon to the Socie ty 
for Improving the Social Position of the Blind, &e. 

Mr. Jabez Hogg has called professional attention 
to an extremely ingenious instrument, termed the 
‘opthalmoscope,” by means of which the more obscure 
diseases of the eye are easily detected and diagnosed. 
This discovery will effectually aid the physician in 
distinguishing cerebral from those amaurotic affections, 
the effect of organic changes in the delicate structure 
of the eye itself."—Dr. Forbes Winslow ** On Obscure 
Diseases of the Brain,” &¢. 

London: Jonn CuvurcHi.e, 


NEW NOVELS. 


New Burlington Street. 


NDER A CLOUD. By 

PF RepERIcK and James Grrenwoop, 3 vols. 
™ E BADDINGTON PEERAGE 

Who won it, and Who wore i By Grorcr Av- 
custvs Sara, 3 vols. oe Just out, 


\AMP LIFE, By 
J Il vol. post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Cuaries J, Skeet, 10, King 
Charing 


Captain W RAXALL 
Just out, 

William Street, 

Cross, 

price 6s., The 


No. 


“his de Ay 1S 


N’ ATIONAL 


published, 
REVIEW, 


CONTENTS : 


XXII, 


1. Edmond About. 

2. The Natural History of the Ancients. 
3. Michelet’s Life of Richelieu, 

4. The Devils of Loudun, 

5. Horace. 

6. What is the House of Lords? 


7. Mr. Roscoe’s Poetical Remains. 

8. De Biran’s Pensées. 

9. The Protestant and Catholic Revolt from the 
Middle-Scheme of Henry VIII, 

10. The Novels of Ge orge Eliot. 

1}. Mr. Gladstone, 

12, Books of the Quarter Suitable for Reading- 


Societies, 


WALTER WHITE'S NEW WORK. 
On July 4th, in post Svo. price 9s, 


ALL ROUND THE WREKIN 


MR. 


By Watrer Wurre, 
Author of ** A Monthin Yorkshire,” 
** Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End,” &c. 


1 and 2, 


In demy 8vo. Vols. price 36s. 
| FROM THE ABDICATION OF NAPOLEON 
With Introductory References to 
that of Earlier Times, 
Sy Isaac Burr. 
Formerly Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Dublin, 
MR, TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


vols. post 

CASTLE RICHMOND: A NOVEL. 

Author of * The West Indic s fan the Spanish Main, 
* The Bertrams,” &e 

; CuarMan and Hau, 193, Pics 


adilly. 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF 


and the 


rHE UPPER AND LOWER AMOOR, 

RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS on the Confines of 
INDIA and CHINA; with Adventures among the 
Mountain Kirghis, and the Manjours, Manyargs, 


Toungouz, Touzenitz, Goldi, and Gélyaks, the Hunt- 
ing and Pastoral Tribes North of Japan. By T. 
Arkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of * Orie .. al 
and Western Siberia.” Dedicated by permission to 
her Majesty. 1 vol, with 83 Illustrations and Map. 
Just ready, 
Also, now ready, 


A SUMMER RAMBLE IN THE 


Sporting Adventures in the 


HIMALAYAS, with 
MowuNTAINEER. 8vo, 


Vale of Cashmere. Edited by 

with Illustrations, 15s. 

** A most interesting, pleasant, 
rative.”—Literary Gazette. 


DOMESTIC MEMOIRS OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY AND OF THE COURT OF 
ENGLAND, chiefly at SHENE and RICHMOND 
By FoLKestvone WituiaMs, F.G.S. 3 vols. with Por- 
traits, 31s, 6d, 

‘ An interesting, pleasant, 

Spectator, 


und well written par- 


and instructive book.”"— 


| SIX MONTHS IN REUNION: A 


remind one of Sidney Smith. | 


} 
| 


‘ 


HOW HE 
M.A. 2 


AND 
Bratton, 


CLERGYMAN’S HOLIDAY 
PASSED IT. By the Rev. P. 
vols. with Illustrations, 21s, 


MARGARET AND HER BRIDES- 
MAIDS. Price 5s. bound and Illustrated, forming 
Vol. XI. of Herst axnp Biackerr’s STANDARD 
Library or Curar Eprrions. 

THE NEW NOVELS. 

LORD FITZWARINE. By Scrutator. 
Author of ** The Master of the Hounds,” &c. 3 vols 
with IMustrations. 


“ONLY A WOMAN. 


Wraxatt, S$ vols. 

** A capital novel.” — Chronicle. 
|MAINSTONE’S HOUSEKEEPER. 

By Sittverren. 3 vols. 

* The work of a very clever and able writer. 
certain to attract attention.”"—Liferary Gazette. 


BOND AND FREE. By the Author 


of “Caste.” 3 vols, [Just ready, 


By Captain 


It is 


With a Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel, from 
a Photograph by Maull and Polyblank, an entirely 
New Edition, being the Fourth, remodelled und ree 
vised, with additional Poems, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 
20s. cloth, 

\ innee POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 

EDMUND READE, 
Loxeman, Greesx, Lonoman, and Ropemts, 


Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 
in 8vo. price 5s, cloth, 


1 ie EDUCATION of the FEELINGS or 
AFFECTIONS. By Cuartes Bray. 
. i we would understand | to fulfil that purpose, we 
the purpose for which | must make use of each facul- 
we have been formed, we | ty in the direction for which 
must study the nature of the } it was evidently intended.” 
faculties with which we have Preface. 
becn endowed ; and, in order 
London: , GREEN, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


London: 





Now re: udy, 1 the 











Loxa MAN, and Roberts. 





I, 
TT MONTHS in 
ORCADIA, and SKYE. By 


the HIGHL ANDS, 
CHARLES 


WELD. With 4 Illustrations in Chromo-lith: a 
from Drawings by Grorce Barwarp, and 4 Wood- 
GUBs vcvecccccesescceccese Post 8vo, on Friday next, 





DESERTS of NORTH AMERICA. 
By the Abbé DOMENECH, Map and 60 Chromo- 
xylog graphic Illustrations. 
2 vols, 8vo. on Thursday next. 
3. 


EAGLE’S NEST,” A SUMMER 
IN AN ALPINE VALLEY. By 
ALFRED WILLS. With 12 Illustrations on Stone, 
from Sketches and Photographs by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wills ; and a Map.......seevees Post 8vo. just ready, 

| 4. 
| LAKE REGIONS of CENTRAL 
AFRICA, By Capt. RICHARD F, BURTON, 
22 Wood-cuts, 12 Chromo-xylographs, 
2 vols. 8vo. 


| GE ‘VEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE in the 
GREAT 





“ T= 
HOME 


Map, 
Z Sls. 6d, 
| 5. 
SA LMON-FISHING in CANADA, By 
a Resident. Edited by Colonel Sir JAMES E, 
ALEXANDER, K.C.L.8. With 40 Wood-cuts. 
Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


} 6. 
' JP EMINISCENCES of an OLD SPORTS- 

MAN. By Colonel J. P. HAMILTON, K.H, 
With Illustrations, ...... 2 vols. post 8vo. just ready, 


7. 
FRANCE, By Eyre 
Awhor of J/istory of France 


] | ISTORY OF 
Vol. 11, 8vo. 15s. 


EVANS CKOWE, 
in the Cabinet Cyclopedia 


8. 
YENTRAL INDIA in 1857 and 1858, 
/ ineluding Generals ROSE and STUART'S CAM- 
PAIGNS. By T. LOWE, Medical Officer, Madras 
Sappers and Miners. .,.....+.+. see BVO, Just ready, 


\OLONEL MURE’S CRITICAL HIS- 

/ TORY of the LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 

of ANCIENT GREECE, New Edition of Vol, IV, 
Svo. 15s. 


10. 
of the LIFE and CHARAC- 
By Sir LAW- 
Post 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


YKETCH 
i) TER of Sir ROBERT PEEL. 
RENCE PEEL 


Il. 
IFE of Sir MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, 
ad Pres ident : the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
. A. SHEE, ..2 vols, 8vo, 21s, 


12. 
MACAULAY’S MISCELLA- 


With Portrait engraved 
.2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 


ORD 
4 NEOUS WRITINGS. 
on Steel from Photograph by CLavuper. 
13. 
1SSELAS, edited by 
M.A. for the use of 
Middle-Class 
-.-l2mo, 4s, 


OHNSON’S R. 
e the Rev. JOHN HUNTER, 
Pupils graduating for the University 
Examination .......cccsecceverecsense 
| i 
I ANDBOOK of the CONSTITUTION, 





EUTSCHES 
German Reading Book for FE nglish Pupils. By 


M, JUST, Professor of German, Clifton. 
l2mo. nearly ready. 


By ALFRED P. HENSMAN, B.A. Barrister- 
PM cedonwecenits o* cap. 8vo, 4s 
| 
} 
LESEBUCH, a New 
| 


16. 

| EV. DR. BLOOMFIELD’S SUPPLE- 
j » MENTARY CRITICAL ANNOTATIONS ON 
P THE GREEK TESJTAMENT........++.++- Svo. lds. 
17. 


‘TORIES and TALES by the Author of 
New and Chea aper Collected Edi- 


b Amy Herbert. 
Or each Work 


tion, in 9 vols. crown 8vo. price 30s, 
comple te — a single volume. 















Amy Herbert......... 2s. 6d. | Ivore .. 

Gertrude ......++ 2s. 6d. | Katharine A ba 
Karl's Daughter... ..20. 6d. | Margarct Percival... bs, 
Experience of Life..,.2«. 6d. | Laneton Parsonage .. 4s, 6d 
Cleve Hall, ..esceceeee 3s. 6d. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 


ROBERTS. 
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DINBURGH REVIEW. 








RITISH QUARTERLY 


REVIEW, 


CLECTIC: a Monthly Review and Mis- 


No. CCXXVII. ADVERTISEMENTS intended No. LXIII, price 6s., published this day. 4 cellany. Price 1s. 6d, Conrents of Juty Num- 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the 1. Lord Brougham. ber :— 
Publishers immediately. ADVERTISEMENTS and 2. Prison Ethics. 1. The Oxford School. 
BILLS cannot be received later than Friday next. 3. Victor Hugo—French and English Poetry. 2. The Book of Job. 
London : Lonoman and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. - The boo oo ae — Present. 3. Zinzendorf: a Sketch from the History of the 
. Marshman’s Life of Havelock. Maravians. 
ESTMINSTER REVIEW. 6. Mansel and his Critics. 4. Scottish Social Life. 
NEW SERIES. 7. Church Questions in Australia. 5. Mr. Gladstone at Edinburgh. 
No. XXXV. Jury 1860. Contents : 8. Owen’s Paleontology. 6. Claremont. By the Author of “* Mary Powell.” 
1. Strikes: their Tend and R 9. Cambridge University Reform. 7. Defects in Female Training. 
2. The Mill on the Floss. 10. 8. Napoleon III., and the State of Europe. 


3. Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures for 1859. 
4. The Post Office Monopoly. 
5. Ary Scheffer. 


London : 


Our — on Affairs and Books. 


ackson and Watroxp, 18, St. Paul's 


Churchyard, 





ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


London : 


Brief Notices of Recent Publications. 


Jupp and Gass, New Bridge Street, E.C. 





6, The Irish Education Question. 
7. Germeng : its Stren Sees Weakness. __Price 28. 6d. Conrenrs for Juty. No. ees ASER 2. ad AZINE for JULY, 
8. Thoughts in Aid of Faith. CCLXXXIII. 2s CONTAINS : 


9. Grievances of Hungarian Catholics. 
10. The French Press. 


Contemporary Literature:—1. Theology and Philoso- 





OVINGDEAN GRANGE. 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
By W. Harrison Aryswortu, Esq. 
Concluding Part.—Brighthelmstone in 1651. 


Froude’s History of the Reign of Edward VI. and 


Mary. 
Wheat and Tares. A Tale. Part VII. 


The Volunteer Course at Hythe School of Mus- 


phy—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels—3. Science 
Ln 4 History and Biography—5. Belles Lettres. 2. A Few Failures. (Outremanche Correspond- Powe f By Viscount Bury, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
London: Grorck MANWARING, Successor to Jonn ence. No. VI.) Civil Service Regiment. 
Cuarman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 3. Jens Adolf and Elisabeth Jerichau. By Hans Gryll Grange. By the Author of “* Headlong 
: Christian Andersen, Yiall.” Chapters XV. to XVIII. 
LA CK Woond’s MAGAZINE 4. Rivers, and their Associations. On the Importance of Energy in Life, 
for Juiy 1860. No. DXXXVII Price 5. Gurney; or, Two Fortunes. A Tale of the Physical Theories of the Phenomena of Life. By 
3s. 6d. Conrents : : Times. By Dudley Costello. William Hopkins, F.R.S, Part : 
. The Secret History of the Russian Campaign of 6. Mal de Mer. By Monkshood. An Old Rod for New Poets. 
1812—Sir Robert Wilson. 7. Cayenne. A Penal Settlement. The Literary Suburb of the Eighteenth Century, 


Bart 1 Speke’s Adventures in Somali Land,— 


Poe 
Sudicia Puzzles—The Campden Wonder. 

yal Academy and other Exhibitions. 
Norman § lair : an Autobiography.—Part VI. 








COACHES AND 
Chap. I. Two Fellows of King’s—II. 


COUSINSHIP; 

or the General’s Match-Making. 

The Fairy of 
the Beeches—II1. Plato takes a New Pupil— 
IV. The Philosopher Walks out of Platonism 
into Passion—V. The General’s Matches Fail, 
but the Sun Shines instead. 


Conclusion. 
A Plea for Truth in Advertisement. 
Social and Political Life Five-and-Thirty Years 
Ago. By a Man on the Shady Side of Fifty, 
Saint Brandan. By Matthew Arnold, 
Chronicle of Current History. 











An Election in France. 
Erinnys 
The Reforin Bill and the Tory Party. 
WiiuaM eee and Sons, Edinburgh and 
vondon, 


























































London: Ricuarp Beyxriey, New Burlington Street. | London: Joun W. Parken & Sox, West Strand, W.C, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


Number VIT, for JULY, 1860, is now ready, 
Price ONE SuILiinG, with Two Illustrations. 


Contents : 
The Four Georges: Sketches of Manners, Morals, | The Portent. III. The Omen fulfilled, 
Court and Town Life. (With an Illustra- | A Musical Instrument. By Elizabeth Barrett 
tion). I. George the First. Browning. (With an Illustration.) 
Physiological Riddles. 1. How we act? Adulteration and its Remedy. 
Men of Genius. By Matthew Arnold. William Hogarth; Painter, Engraver, and Phi- 
Framley Parsonage. losopher. Essays on the Man, the Work, | 
Chapter XIX.—Money Dealings. and the Time. VI.—The Rake’s Progress : | 
XX.—Harold Smith in the Cabinet. A Drama in Eight Acts. 
pa XXI_—W hy Puck the Pony was beaten. | The House that John Built. 
| Vanitas Vanitatum. By W. M. Thackeray. Roundabout Papers. —No. 5.—Thorns in the 
| Electricity and the Electric Telegraph. \ Cushion. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Corn)jll. 








On the 2d of Jat, ~ Pus ., New Series, price 


OURNAL of Psy ‘CHOLOG ICAL 
MEDICINE. Edited by Forves Wixstow, M.D., 
D.C.L., Oxon. ConTENTS : 
Psychological Quarterly Retrospect. 
On the Reform of Lunatic Asylums. 
A Medical Psychologist of the Eighteenth Century. 
On the Independence of the Soul. 
Notes on the Asylums of Italy, France, and 
Germany. 
Dr. Laycock on Mind and Brain. 
The State of Lunacy in Scotland. 
Popular Physiology: the Nervous System. 
The Census of 1861 and Lunacy. 
Foreign Psychological Literature. 
Medico-Legal Trial. 
Jonn Cucrcu iL, New Burlington Street. 


” 














HE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
Published by authority of the Association of 
Medical Officers of Asylyms and Hospitals for the 
Insane. ag 74 Dr. BuckNIUL ; Hon. Sec. Dr. 
Rowertsox. No, 34, Jury, price 2s. 6d. Contains :— 
1. — ‘of ‘Homiciewl Mania, By Dr, Robert- 





Nearly ready, post 8vo. 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF A HOLIDAY 
SCAMPER IN SPAIN. 


> The : Literature of Madmen, by Dr. Maudsley. 
3. Ou General Paralysis, by Dr. Tuke. 





, 


(review). 
en from the Inner Life [reriew). 
oONGMAN, Green, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Price One Shilling. 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Davin Masson. 

No. IX, (for Juny 1860), Contents :— 
. Swiss-French Literature ; Madame de 
parin. By J. M. Ludlow. 
. The Fair at Keady. By Alexander Smith. 
. On the Social and Economical Influence of the 
New Gold. By Henry Faweett. 
. The Volunteer’s Catechism. By T. Hughes, 
Captain Commanding 19th Middlesex. With 
a Few Words on Butts. By J.C. Templer, 
Captain Commanding 18th Middlesex ( (Harrow 
Rifles). 
5. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of 
“Tom Brown's School Days.’ 
Cc ne. XXII.—Departures expected and un- 


4. Phy: el mg og ae mea with Religion, 
by the Rev. W waine ‘ a 
5. Potentiality and Actuality in Man, by Dr, By A. C. ANDROS, 
Bushnan, Nihil Seript Miraculi C mt 
6. Report of Scotch Commissioners in Lunacy « ns ecsapelhcabe ie dingo mmarihecabee eaceanentaae 
[review]. London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross. 
7. Notes on Nursing, by Miss Nightingale [re- 
view). Nevrt week, feap. 8vo. 
8. Annual Reports of Asylums [reriew). | 
9, Criminal Lunatics, by Dr. Hood [reriew). | A GUIDE TO THE ISLE OF WIGHT 
10. Resident and Visiting Physicians, by Dr. Lalor | d h ’ 
| 


ITS APPROACHES AND PLACES OF RESORT. 
With numerous Walks, Drives, and Excursions, and a general Synopsis of its Topography, Agricul- 
ture, Products, and Manufactures; Local Affairs, Civil and Religious, Antiquities and Architecture, 
History, Geology, Botany, and Zoology. 

By the Rev. EDMUND VENABLES, of Bonchurch, 


And other eminent Local Naturalists. 


WITH MAP, 
Containing popular References to Fossiliferous Localities, Antiquities, Landing-places for Boats, &c. 


AND AN APPENDIX, SHOWING THE ISLAND, SOUTHAMPTON WATER, AND THE 
ADJACENT COUNTRY, ON A REDUCED SCALE, GEOLOGICALLY COLOURED. 


Price 7s. 67. ; or with the Map mounted on linen and in a separate case, 10s. 6¢. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing CROSS. 


NOTICE TO RIFLEMEN. 
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London 
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London: 





xpected, 
chap. — Englebourne Constable. MR. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA’S 
6. ** All’s Well.” 4 . 4 rE 2 Ne y: 
7. My Friend Mr. Bedlow; or Reminiscences of 


“ NARRATIVE OF THE GRAND VOLUNTEER 
REVIEW IN HYDE PARK.” 


American College Life. By Carl Benson, Au- 
thor of “ Five Years in an English University,” 
&e. In Two Parts. Part I 


8. An Eastern Legend, versified. From Alphonse 
de Lamartine’s Travels. By the Rev. Charles ‘ s 
Turner. Is now ready, price Sixpence, post free. 
9. Female School of Art. Mrs. Jameson. By caer 
the Rev. F..D. Maurice. — de man 00 » Li ie ice 5 -fre 
10. Garibaldi and the Sicilian Revolution. By Also, is now ready, at all the Libraries, or price 5s, post free, 
Aurelio Saffi. ” } 
ll. “The Boot.” From the Italian of Giuseppe A B () U T > 
Giusti. - ' 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Author of “ The Nightside of London,” ‘* The London Pulpit.” 


The following are some of the subjects of which the Work: treats :— 
MATRIMONIAL LONDON. LONDON GENTS. TOWN MORALS. 
CRIMINAL LONDON. NEWSPAPER PEOPLE, RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. — 
COMMERCIAL LONDON. SPIRITUALISM. BREACHES OF PROMISES. 
WILLIAM TINSLEY, 314, Strand; and to be obtained of all Booksellers, and 

Railway Stalls. 


MacmiiLan and Co, Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all 
the Railway Stations. 


OLUME I, OF ‘“ MACMILLAN’S 
MAGAZINE is Now Ready, handsomely bound 
in extra cloth, price 7s. 6d. Among the contributors 
to the volume are :— 
The Author of ** Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
: Re Author of “ John Halifax.” 
The Rev. F. D. Maurice. 


Alfred Tennyson. 
R. enckten Milnes,M.P.| Professor Huxley. 
The Rev J. W. Blakesley. 
& | 








London : Libraries, 


Lenden : Printed by Josrrn Clayton, of 265, Strand, in the County of Middle SEX, Printer, « at the office of Josern 
Crayron, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, in the City of London; and Published by the 
aforesaid Josern Ciavron, at 1, Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of 
Middlesex.—Sarvnpay, 30th June 1860, 








G.8&, Venables. 
Cc, &e, 














